





OUR DAY 


VoL. IX.—APRIL, 1892.—No. 52. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN NEW JAPAN. 


THE last thirty-five years of the history of Japan have been 
the period of her national regeneration and rapid growth. 
Ignorant at first of the outside world and of the mighty 
forces that were breaking down the walls of partition between 
nations, and transforming them into a great confederation of 
mutual dependence and grand co-operation in the march of 
civilization, and not aware of her own position in regard to 
this change, Japan had been governed by the two-fold prin- 
ciple of exclusion of foreigners and inclusion of her own 
people. But when it once became apparent that the tide of 
the new forces that were sweeping over the world was too 
strong to be resisted, and her inferiority to the civilized na- 
tions of the West was manifest, the old principle was at once 
abrogated and the new principle of free intercourse with for- 
eign nations and of advance in civilization became the con- 
trolling one. The gates of the country were widely opened 
and the sons and daughters of the hermit nation were freely 
allowed to visit foreign countries, while the long detested 
foreigners were cordially welcomed to her own shores. Ever 
since this time the great object of national ambition in the 
Land of the Rising Sun has been to join in the race of 
civilization and overtake the most advanced nations of the 
Occident. 

The policy of the-new government as well as the desire of 
the people has been, on the one hand, to sweep away every- 
thing in the old Japanese life that might injure the growth of 
the new national life and obstruct the march of civilization, 
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and, on the other hand, to introduce from the civilized coun- 
tries of the West everything that might help the country in 
attaining the great aim of its national desire and enterprise. 
Beginning with the science of medicine, Japan has succes- 
sively introduced the best fruits of Western military science, 
the modern systems of rapid communication, the improved 
methods of agriculture, and the ‘best contrivances and inven- 
tions in all lines of industry, the advanced system of educa- 
tion, and a hundred other things, while the laws, customs 
and manners of the country have been undergoing gradual 
changes and improvements until, at last, the government it- 
self has changed in its very essence and has become a genuine 
constitutional monarchy in place of the old absolutism. The 
new constitution is now no longer a mere letter, but is 
already proving to be a living power and the Diet it has 
created is now meeting for the second time. The principle 
of local self-government is being vigorously put into practice 
with the tacit understanding that its sphere of action is to be 
enlarged as the experience of the people increases. The laws 
of the nation have been thoroughly codified, and the courts, 
now entirely reorganized, are wisely enforcing them. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAI, PARTIES. 


While all this is true, it is with much anxiety that the 
friends of progress are observing the signs of the times in 
Japan. For she is the first and only nation of the Orient that 
has undertaken these bold innovations, and very much of the 
future development of Eastern Asia depends on her success. 
This is especially the case with the recent attempt to establish 
the representative form of government. If we look only at 
its dark side it is certainly fraught with many dangers. For 
both the governing and the governed having been accustomed 
to the misrule and corruptions of centuries, the same old 
human nature is manifesting itself in new forms of political 
corruption, usually accompanying the representative form of 
government. 

But no one can mistake the rapid growth of the democratic 
spirit during the last ten or fifteen years, and of the people’s 
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desire to participate in the government of the nation. With 
all respect and gratitude to His Majesty the present Emperor 
and his wise and experienced advisers, I believe we are justi- 
fied in saying that it would have been impossible to resist the 
popular demand for the constitutional and representative form 
of government. The Emperor and his advisers were clear- 
headed enough to recognize this promptly and promise the 
people this radical change in the government as early as 1881, 
and wisely spent the next nine years in preparing both the 
government and the people for the great event. INowthat the 
constitution has been promulgated and the Imperial Diet has 
met twice according to the constitutional provisions, the ear- 
nest desire of Japan, as well as of her many friends in foreign 
lands, is to have the whole nation thoroughly permeated with 
the established principles of free and representative govern- 
ment, and to make the constitution the vital principle in the 
national life of Japan, ever adjusting and re-adjusting itself to 
the growth and needs of the country and thus becoming the 
very bone and flesh of her political organism. 

So far, the actual working of the Constitution has been sat- 
isfactory on the whole. The two Houses of the Diet have 
done creditable work, considering their lack of experience. 
We are not yet justified in asserting the existence of party 
government in Japan, such as we see in this country or in 
Great Britain. But no careful observer can overlook the fact 
of the gradual formation of a large and strong popular party 
in opposition to the existing government, out of the various 
political clubs and societies scattered all over the country. 
Whether the government has a party strong enough to sup- 
port its measures against the attacks of the opposing party is 
not yet decided. It claims to stand aloof from the party 
struggles of the people and disclaims any relation with any of 
the political parties and associations now existing. Its policy 
seems to be to carry its measures by playing upon the various 
interests represented by the different parties and associations, 
and by using other indefinable means still available to it. 

At present the great battle-field between the government 
and the opposition party seems to be the question of reducing 
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government expenditures. In the last Diet over 6,500,000 
yen* were deducted from the total amount of some 83,000,000 
yen demanded by the government. The general principle on 
which the opposition party bases its reductions seems to be 
not to cripple the necessary work of the government, but to 
reduce the unnecessarily large number of officers and the dis- 
proportionately large salaries of the officials. 


REVISION OF TREATIES. 


Another question which will soon engross the attention of 
the Diet as well as of the government, though now somewhat 
kept in the background on account of the last mentioned 
question, is the revision of treaties with foreign nations. 

When we consider the circumstances under which the old 
treaties were made, the fact that even these were afterward 
tampered with to the disadvantage of Japan, the great ad- 
vance she has made in civilization since the treaties were 
first concluded, and the fact that the date fixed for the revis- 
ion had passed away long since, it seems but just and proper 
that the Japanese government should demand the revision, 
and that the treaty powers should comply with the demand at 
once, unless they hold the exceedingly unchristian and in- 
human doctrine of ‘‘ might makes right.’’ Nothing can 
better prove the truth of this statement than the united sup- 
port given by all the Protestant missionaries in Japan to the 
demand of the Japanese government, while the majority of 
foreign merchants there, whose interest it is to keep the pres- 
ent treaties in force, has obstinately opposed the revision. 

Whatever may be our explanation of the matter, the fact 
remains the same and the old treaties are stil! in full force, 
not only to the great disgrace and disadvantage of Japan, but 
also to the inconvenience and loss of many foreigners as well. 
The revision of treaties still remains the most difficult prob- 
lem now before the government and the people of Japan. 
Two cabinets had to be dismissed in consequence of their 
failure to solve the problem, and one of the ministers in 


* Yen is a unit of Japanese currency, about 75 cents in U.S. gold currency. 
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charge had to be deprived of a limb by a bomb-thrower. Vis- 
count Yenomoto, the present minister in charge of this 
dificult task, is said to be energetically pushing his work. 
But absolutely nothing as yet seems to be known of its out- 
come. Unfortunate as these successive failures have been, 
there is some consolation in the fact that there are less and 
less objectionable phases in each successive attempt, and each 
successive proposal approaches more nearly the plan of a 
treaty on equal footing. However true this may be, if the 
rate of progress in this matter is as slow as in the past, the 
only important question is reduced to that of time. Sooner 
or later we shad// have the treaties revised. If it takes so long 
a time before we can revise them satisfactorily, it would be 
better to leave some of the less objectionable provisions until 
some not too remote future time and then throw them away 
without any further trouble. Unless the Japanese public come 
to some definite understanding on the subject and present 
their united front to the treaty powers, Japan will become just 
as blamable as some of the foreign powers for obstructing the 
revision. 


THE SUFFRAGE QUESTION. 


The present election law provides for the qualification of 
electors in electing the members of Representative House as 
follows: 1, male Japanese subjects of not less than twenty- 
five years of age ; 2, fixed, permanent and actual residence in 
the Fu or Ken for not less than a year; 3, payment of direct 
national taxes to the amount of not less than fifteen vez for 
one year in the Fu or Ken, and in case of income tax for 
three years. ‘‘The qualifications of persons eligible for 
election are generally the same as those of electors, except 
that they must be of not less than thirty years, and need not 
have fixed residence in the Fu or Ken.’’ But the popular 
party is already crying for the extension of suffrage and it 
will be extended sooner or later as it needs to be. The only 
question is, how soon can it wisely be done? 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


There is in Japan an outburst of public opinion whenever 
there is sufficient occasion for it. The recent attempts at 
treaty revision failed repeatedly in consequence of the strong 
opposition of public opinion to some clauses in the proposed 
treaties. Another striking instance of the power of public 
opinion may be seen in the sequel of that very unfortunate 
event which happened in Otsu on the southern shore of Lake 
Biwa while the Czarowitz of Russia was visiting the country. 
The government and the people alike were horror-stricken by 
that abominable attempt of a crazy man, and tried all they 
could to show their disapprobation of the deed and good 
will to the Czarowitz and the country he represented. 


JAPANESE JOURNALISM. 


In connection with the growth of the Democratic spirit and 
its manifestation through public opinion, nothing is so worthy 
of our notice as the growth of Japanese journalism. Every- 
where and always recognized as a great educating force, the 
power of journalism as a public educator is specially manifest 
at this stage of Japanese history. The more than five hun- 
dred daily and weekly papers, monthly magazines, and other 
periodicals are spreading far and wide the newest results of 
scientific research and philosophic thinking in all branches of 
knowledge, and the accounts of the latest inventions and dis- 
coveries in all departments of practical life. 


LITERATURE. 


Another power that is far-reaching in the education of the 
people is the numerous publications of pamphlets and books, 
mostly in the form of translations from the English, the Ger- 
man, and the French literatures, or in the modified presenta- 
tion of Western knowledge and ideas, though at the same time 
some successful attempts are being made in the line of origi- 
nal work in historical and sociological studies, such, for in- 
stance, as the two valuable publications entitled ‘‘ Japanese 
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Biographical Dictionary’’ and ‘‘Cyclopedia of Social Science ’’ 
by the ‘‘ Tokio Economist Company.’’ As specimens of the 
latest translations it may be of interest to mention that such 
works as Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth’’ and Pfleider- 
er’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Religion,’’ are now passing through the 
translator’s hands. ‘The light literature of the country seems 
to be coming out mostly in the form of novels, in some of 
which the literary power of New Japan is manifest in remark- 
able contrast to the literature of the past. Though some at- 
tempts are being made in the line of poetry, the results bear 
the characteristic crudeness of first attempts, and nothing of 
permanent value has yet been produced in the new style of 
long poems. But from the people so imbued with poetical 
feelings and living in such a beautiful country as Japan, we 
may expect, before long, some poetical productions of the 
new style worthy of our permanent admiration. 


EDUCATION. 


In the educational interests of the country the great prob- 
lem now attracting the attention of the government as well 
as of the people, is that of State control against private enter- 
prise. The policy of the government seems to get the entire 
control of educational affairs into its hands and to abolish all 
private schools; while, on the other hand, there are a great 
many people who hold that the State interference should be 
confined to the field of elementary education and to a few 
institutions of university and technical education of the 
highest order, if its interference is to be allowed at all in 
higher education, and all else should be left to the free devel- 
opment of private enterprise. 

The present educational system of Japan is modeled after 
the German system, as are many other things, and is an 
excellent one on the whole. The elementary education is 
compulsory. For the secondary education almost every one 
of the forty-six Prefectures, into which the whole country 
except the Yezzo island is divided, provides what is called 
the middle school, corresponding to the high schools and 
academies of this country. Above this grade the Central 
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government has five colleges preparatory to the university, 
in different parts of the country. 

The Imperial university in Tokio, with its departments 
of literature, science, law, medicine, engineering, and the 
University Hall for post-graduate studies, is the culmination 
of all. The government spends annually more than 30,000 
yen for the university alone and keeps it fully equipped. 
Besides these the Central and the local governments maintain 
schools of various grades for technical, normal and female 
education. 

There are numerous schools of various grades established 
and maintained by private individuals or companies all over 
the country. The famous schools of Mr. Fukuzawa, Count 
Okuma, and of others in Tokio, the mission schools estab- 
lished either for boys or girls, by the various missionary 
boards, and the now famous Doshisha College of Kioto are of 
this class. Of all of these it might be said that they are not 
prospering as they might, were it not for the present policy of 
the government and the many special privileges given to the 
students of the government schools only. But those schools 
which have more or less connection with the various mission- 
ary boards have suffered of late from a particular cause, viz., 
the strong reactionary sentiment against foreign influences. 
And of these, the schools for girls have probably suffered 
most severely in consequence of the general decline of female 
education and of the particular prejudice against mission 
schools. 


THE DOSHISHA COLLEGE. 


It was just as these schools were beginning to feel the 
effect of this cause, that President Neesima, the founder of 
the Doshisha College, died. Nothing could have given a 
severer blow than this to the growth of the Doshisha, then 
arduously endeavoring to develop itself into a Christian uni- 
versity, and to the cause of Christian enlightenment of Japan 
which it represented. Although Mr. Kozaki, a respected 
friend and classmate of the present writer, and his colleagues, 
have labored bravely and wisely to avert the damaging effect 
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of these two antagonistic causes, the Doshisha in all its de- 
partments is said to have lost some two hundred students, 
and now has about seven hundred in its preparatory school, 
the academic, the theological, the scientific, and the literary 
departments, the Girls’ School, and the school for nurses. 

It is, however, believed that these adverse circumstances 
have already had their worst effect, and now the college is 
regaining its old prosperity. While we all feel very grateful 
to a kind Providence and to the generous friends of the col- 
lege in this country for its remarkable success so far achieved, 
there is yet very much to be done for this source of Christian 
enlightenment in Japan, simply to make it an established in- 
stitution, not to speak of its full equipment. For, except the 
Harris Scientific School, so generously founded and endowed 
by Mr. Harris, of New London, Connecticut, and some sixty 
thousand yex which was raised by Dr. Neesima before his 
death, as a part of the permanent fund for the department of 
literature, not one of the other departments and schools is yet 
endowed with its necessary permanent fund. 

Taking into consideration the comparative poverty of 
the country as a whole and the inability of the Christian 
churches, notwithstanding their strong desire and effort to be 
self-reliant, to undertake such a work as the foundation of a 
Christian university which should keep pace with the rapid 
progress of the country and meet its ever-increasing demands 
in competition with the fully equipped government univer- 
sity, this Christian institution has to depend, at least for some 
years to come, chiefly on the generosity of its Christian 
friends in America for its permanent endowment and full 
equipment. 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS. 


Turning now to the religious movements of Japan we no- 
tice a new stage in the development of its Christian churches. 
Here again, we recognize the manifestation of the great na- 
tional ambition to enter into the arena of modern civilization 
and, at least, to come up with the progress of Occidental 
nations, if unable to surpass them at present. The cry, 
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‘Japan for the Japanese,’’ and the various attempts to adjust 
and readjust the various forms of Christian truths and insti- 
tutions to the needs of the country are nothing but a new 
manifestation of the same general principle which is control- 
ling the national development of Japan in industrial, political, 
literary, and a thousand other lines. 

In this little island empire of the East there are now repre- 
sented almost all the Christian denominations of the West, 
and they are conflicting, not only with the old religious and 
moral systems of Shintoism, Buddhism, and Confucianism 
with their numerous sects and schools, but also with the vari- 
ous systems of modern philosophy, and even with themselves. 
A recent writer on the present religious condition of Japan 
has aptly compared it to that of the Roman Empire at the 
time of the rise of Christianity. 

Before the introduction of the Unitarian, the Universalist, 
and the German Rationalist missions, the Greek and the 
Roman Catholics and all the principal Protestant denomina- 
tions were already on the ground. While the Roman Catholics 
confined their labor chiefly to the poor and ignorant, and the 
Greek Catholics were losing the ground they once gained, on 
account of the peculiar suspicion and prejudice particularly 
directed against them, the Protestants were working among 
the more intelligent and wealthy, especially among the middle 
classes. 


NEW FACTORS. 


It was at the time when the Japanese people were open 
more than ever to foreign influences, and many of the 
thoughtful Japanese were seriously considering the need of 
accepting Christianity as ‘he religion of the country, if not as 
the state religion, and were questioning which, among its 
various forms, would be the best fitted for Japan, that the 
German Rationalists and the Unitarians successively opened 
their missions in Japan, and were later joined by the Univer- 
salists. Though much excellent work had been already ac- 
complished by the other denominations and much honor and 
gratitude are due to them, the character of their work had 
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been exceedingly practical, perhaps, necessarily and wisely 
so, at first, but they could not satisfy the needs of certain 
classes of inquirers, especially those who were scholarly and 
had a speculative tendency. One of the most influential edit- 
ors of Tokio had already expressed his views in favor of the 
Unitarian form of Christianity after returning from his visit 
to Europe and America. Indeed, it was reported that the first 
Unitarian missionary to Japan was invited by this gentleman 
and his friends. The German and the Unitarian mission- 
aries, especially the former, have tried to meet this peculiar 
need by scholarly discourses and publications. It is perhaps 
too early to pass any judgment as to the results of their labor, 
but the work of our Unitarian brethren does not seem to pre- 
sent any result of permanent value. The German mission- 
aries have already done much to enlighten the Japanese 
Christians and are endeavoring to do still more ; and if the 
methods and results of their labor are not all that we could 
approve, we can, at least, be grateful to them for stimulating 
independent and vigorous thinking among the Japanese 
Christians. 

In the meanwhile many of the Japanese ministers have been 
more or less dissatisfied with the prevailing theology, and 
some of them after returning from their trip around the world 
have given expression to their new conceptions of Christian- 
ity. Thus a new stage in the development of Japanese Chris- 
tianity was inaugurated, the attention of the churches being 
chiefly turned to the discussion of the so-called ‘‘ New Theol- 
ogy’’ and the adjustment of Christian institutions to the 
peculiar needs of Japan. 


EFFECT OF THE MOVEMENT. 


The conflict of theological opinions and more or less laxity 
of church discipline ensuing from this new movement, unfor- 
tunately joining with the flood tide of reactionary feeling 
against foreign influences, have noticeably retarded the imme- 
diate progress in the evangelization of Japan. Taking, how- 
ever, the natural sequences of the past into consideration and 
a little wider view of the future, the present situation of the 
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religious movement in Japan seems to be almost inevitable, 
and under God’s unerring Providence will ultimately prove to 
be for the best interests of the Japanese churches. The new 
movement seems to have culminated in the publication of a 
religious pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ The Present and the Future of 
Christianity in Japan,’’ by Mr. Kanamori, another of the hon- 
ored classmates and friends of the present writer. Much as 
we may regret some of the unfortunate circumstances accom- 
panying the new movement, we cannot but believe that it has 
immensely stimulated the spirit of earnest and careful study 
concerning the origin, development, and essence of Chris- 
tianity, the outcome of which will be the strengthening of 
genuine faith and the reviving of zeal for all genuine Chris- 
tian works. Already we are beginning to hear of the Japa- 
nese churches as slowly settling down from the recent disturb- 
ances and manifesting new enthusiasm for their evangelical 
work. 


OPPOSITION TO FOREIGN INFLUENCES. 


This has been the primary cause of many recent changes in 
Japan. What would be confused and inexplicable without it 
would become simple and plain with it. As the causes of 
this reactionary sentiment we may mention : 

1. The still surviving spirit of the old anti-foreign con- 
servatism which was lying dormant in many a Japanese mind, 
though unable to cope with the new and aggressive spirit of 
progress. 

2. The indiscriminate introduction of everything that was 
foreign as good, and neglecting even what was good and 
excellent in the Japanese, by the over-zealous advocates of 
Western civilization. This tendency culminated in the 
attempt of Count Ino-uye and his followers to transform Japan 
in a day into one of the civilized nations of the West, as pre- 
paratory to the successful conclusion of the then pending 
treaty revision. It was during this period that the court 
ladies adopted the Western style of dressing and the court 
rooms resounded with the sounds of Western music and the 
voices of merry dancers. Everybody seemed to be desirous of 
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dressing in foreign style, and tailors were invited over from 
London and Paris. It was also at this time that some eccen- 
trics—and even otherwise sensible men, too—advocated the 
adoption of Christianity as the state religion and the English 
as the national language of Japan. No wonder the spirit of 
reaction was aroused at once and was loudly proclaimed, 
especially through its own organs, such as 7he /apanese, 
Japan, and The Conservative, the very names of which are 
suggestive of the new movement. ‘These periodicals coined a 
new phrase, Aoku-sui-hozon, which means the preservation of 
national excellence and has been ever since the watchword of 
the new reactionary movement. 


4 


3. Some friends of Japan in foreign countries who have 
either privately or publicly counseled her not to be over- 
zealous in adopting foreign manners and customs and highly 
praised her for her peculiar excellences. 


4. The natural effect of comparative study of civilizations 
has shown to the many sons and daughters of Japan who 
have visited foreign lands that not everything that was for- 
eign was good and everything that was Japanese, bad; but 
very often it was the foreign that was to be detested and set 
aside. 


5. The obstinate refusal on the part of some foreign 
powers to treat Japan as an independent and civilized nation, 
even after the remarkably rapid progress of thirty years, and 
the consequent failure of treaty revision was the great occasion 
for, if not the immediate cause of the sudden outburst of the 
recent reactionary sentiment whose influence has been felt, 
not only in politics, education, religion, and literature, but in 
almost all the phases of Japanese life. 


Now this spirit of conservatism is beneficial to the true de- 
velopment of the country if kept within proper bounds. But 
it is very liable to exceed its limits and degenerate into the 
old principle of exclusion and inclusion. Fortunately, the 
new spirit of progress and free intercourse with other nations 
is too deeply rooted to ever lose its ground. , 
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FINE ARTS. 


If there is any field where this national spirit of reaction 
in Japan might have its free play with salutary results, it 
is, perhaps, in that of the fine arts. 

Long secluded in an island empire, so full of natural 
beauties, and themselves so fond of the beautiful, the Jap- 
anese have developed a peculiar type of art, especially in 
painting, carving, and embroidery. The degree of their 
attainment in these lines is fully attested by the specimens 
of their cunning works in lacquer, porcelain, silk, wood, 
metal, and pictures as seen in some of the best museums of 
Europe and America. It is, however, to be deeply regretted, 
that there has been marked degeneracy in the works of Jap- 
anese art since her contact with the Western nations. The 
commercial spirit of modern civilization is contaminating her 
workmen quickly enough, and they care more for the quan- 
tity than for the quality of their work. But even here we 
cannot doubt that the infusion of the scientific knowledge 
and the accumulated experience of the Western artists 
among the Japanese would be of immense help to the latter. 
This would be especially the case in music and sculpture 
where the Japanese are most backward. 


OCCIDENT AND ORIENT. 


Though we see some signs of the waning of this reaction- 
ary movement already, it will never die until some satisfactory 
result is reached in the revision of treaties, and even then, it 
may still survive as long as Japan has something to learn 
from the outside world and the existing distinctions between 
races and nations continue. But no fair-minded Japanese can 
overlook our great indebtedness to the Occident: (1) for the 
modern scientific knowledge in all its branches and the won- 
derful improvements in arts; (2) for the free and representa- 
tive system of government ; and (3) for religion and morality 
in rational and refined forms. However the Orient may 
boast of its ancient services to the Occident, it can now only 
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deplore its inability to repay its debt to the Occident. This 
is especially the case with Japan when we remember the fact 
that she cannot boast of her service to humanity even in the 
past. Still she may hope, and all the more so because of her 
past, to make some permanent contributions to the progress 
of humanity in the future. ‘‘ Every man’s life is a plan of 
God ”’ and every nation has a special mission to fulfill. Japan 
should not and will not remain long without contributing 
something to the world’s civilization, which she—and she 
alone—can produce. Meanwhile she may be of some slight 
service to the Occident in certain lines of art and in offering, 
if not positive helps, at least some reminders of the excesses 
of Western civilization. MORIHIRO ICHIHARA. 
Yale University, January, 1892. 





Since the writing of this article several important changes have taken 
place in the political affairs of Japan. The House of Representatives 
was dissolved on the 25th of last December and the general elections 
for the members of the new House were held on February 15th. The 
immediate cause of the dissolution was the culmination of the struggle 
between the government and the popular party alluded to in the text. 
The latter attempted another sweeping reduction in the government 
budget and rejected the government bills perhaps too indiscriminately. 
But its ultimate cause lies further back in the history, viz., in the past 
conduct of the present government and its attitude towards the people 
on the one hand, and the growing discontent of the people and their 
strong hatred of the so-called ‘‘clan spirit’ of the government on the 
other. Thus far all its important offices have been chiefly filled by men 
of the Satsuma and Nagato clans. 

We are not yet informed of the result of the new elections. The gen- 
eral expectation, however, seems to have been that the majority of the 
new members will be again of the popular party. 








THE WORLD'S CONGRESS AUXILIARY OF THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGION, 


First Report by John Henry Barrows, D. D., Chairman of 
the General Committee on Religious Congresses in 1893. 


THE WORLD’S FIRST PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


HON. CHARLES C. BONNEY, 
President World’s Congress Auxiliary. 

DEAR SIR :—The General Committee which you appointed, and whose 
names appear in the letter of invitation which we have sent to all parts 
of the earth, is, as you know, the most broadly representative that ever 
signed a religious manifesto. You will be glad to be informed that the 
committee are in hearty sympathy with the ideas expressed by you at 
our opening conference. It is our expectation that the Parliament of 
Religions will be the most important, commanding and influential, as 
surely it will be the most phenomenal, fact of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. The spirit of fraternity is growing among nations, and among the 
churches of Christendom. It is a common thing for Catholics and 
Protestants, Churchmen and Dissenters, the Orthodox and Non-ortho- 
dox, to confer and even work together along lines of moral reform. 
But now it is proposed to assemble, in au Ecumenical Conference, the 
representatives of all the great historical faiths ; and you will be glad to 
hear that the proposed Parliament of Religions has awakened favorable 
responses from many of the religious leaders of mankind. 

Without referring now to the Congresses of the various churches 
which promise to be numerous and important, and to the inter-denomi- 
national meetings which will have equal significance, the committee 
have been particularly interested in the Parliament of Religions as the 
central, unique and overshadowing achievement to be labored for. To 
accomplish this our main efforts will need to be directed. If, in Sep- 
tember, 1893, not only Catholics and Protestants, Jews and represent- 
atives of the Greek Church, but Buddhists, Brahmans, Confucians, 
Parsees and Mohammedans shall sit together in frank and friendly con- 
ference over the great things of our common spiritual and moral life, 
this one fact will impart to the Columbian Exposition a great celebrity 
and importance. It is not too much to say that it will give to our 
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labors, and to this youthful city, a place in the religious history of man- 
kind. Mr. Gladstone, the distinguished statesman of that great Em- 
pire, which embraces among its subjects the representatives of all 
religions, writes, under date of August 8, 1891: ‘‘I look more to im- 
proved tempers and conceptions in the individual than to the adoption 
of formulated plans for the promotion of religious unity. Nevertheless, 
I cannot read without interest your communication. Narrow compre- 
hension frequently operates as exclusion, and in your plan I cordially 
admire the feature of a wide and genuine comprehensiveness. The 
subject is too deep to trifle with, too large to enter on, but, looking at it 
as a whole, I cordially wish well to your Christian and philanthropic 
effort.’’ 

The venerable poet, Whittier, writes: ‘‘I scarcely need to say that I 
am in full sympathy with the proposed World’s Religious Convention. 
The idea seems to me an inspiration. I can think of nothing more 
impressive than such an assemblage of the representatives of all the 
children of our Heavenly Father, convened to tell each other what wit- 
ness He has given them of Himself, what light He has afforded them in 
the awful mysteries of life and death. In my eighty-fourth year, and in 
very feeble health, I can do but little in aid of this great work. May 
God bless thee in the noble work assigned thee.”’ 

The following cordial letter has been received from His Eminence, 
Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore: ‘‘ Judged by the tenor of the Prelim- 
inary address of the General Committee on Religious Congresses in 
connection with the Exposition of 1893, I deem the movement you are 
engaged in promoting, worthy of all encouragement and praise. As- 
suredly a Congress of eminent men gathered together to declare, as 
your address sets forth, ‘what they have to offer or suggest for the 
world’s betterment, what light Religion has to throw on the labor 
problems, the educational questions, and the perplexing social com 
ditions of our times,’ cannot but result in good to our common country. 
I rejoice, accordingly, to learn that the project for a Religious Congress 
at Chicago in 1893 has already won the sympathies and enlisted the 
active co-operation of those in the front rank of human thought and 
progress, even in other lands than ours. If conducted with moderation 
and good will, such a Congress may result by the blessing of Divine 
Providence, in benefits more far-reaching than the most sanguine could 
dare to hope for.”’ 

Archbishop Ireland, of Minnesota, has warmly expressed to yourself 
his deep interest in the work of the Religious Congresses, 

Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, in accepting membership in the 
Advisory Council, writes that he will “ be most happy to communicate 
any thoughts that may occur in relation to the subjects to be dis- 
cussed,’’ etc. 

Bishop John J. Keane, President of the Catholic University of America 
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in Washington, D. C., renews his expression of deep interest in the suc- 
cess of the Congresses. The Catholic Congresses which have been fixed 
for September 5-9, inclusive, 1893, are planned on a large scale, and the 
representation of the divines, ecclesiastics and scholars of that great and 
venerable church will be exceedingly impressive. 

I am glad also to report the deep interest of the Right Rev. William 
E. McLaren, D. D., D. C. L., Bishop of Chicago, in bringing together a 
Church Congress of the Anglican Communion, which will be represent- 
ative and worthy of the church which goes with English commerce 
and English missions to the ends of the earth. His interest is also 
equally pronounced in behalf of the Parliament of Religions. He writes: 
“The project will undoubtedly commend itself to those who bestow 
some thought on the subject. Certainly, the religion of ‘God manifest 
in the flesh’ has no reason to deprecate frank and friendly contact with 
the various theistic faiths, with the purpose to discover at what and how 
many points they touch and harmonize. I believe that the Anglican 
Communion throughout the world will not hesitate to assure itself a 
proper representation in the proposed Congresses.”’ 

We have been fortunate in securing the co-operation of the Very Rev. 
Charles R. Hale, D. D., LL.D., Dean of Davenport Cathedral, Iowa, 

ho will communicate by personal letters with the leading divines of 
the Anglican Communion, and whose wide acquaintance in the Greek, 
Russian, Armenian and other Eastern churches will be invaluable. 


The Right Rev. Bishop F. D. Huntington, D. D., LL.D., of the Dio- 
cese of Central New York, writes, under date of January 5, 1892: ‘‘ The 
plans sketched in your letter and in the address strike me as justifying 
themselves at once to reason and good sense and Christian hope. With 
the wisdom and energy represented in your committee, they cannot fail 
to awaken a vast interest and accomplish lasting results. I should be 
glad to serve or promote it (the end proposed and desired) at least by 
intercession, for the sake of Christ and His Kingdom among men.”’ 

The venerable Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, writes, under date of 
January 9, 1892: ‘‘I believe that I fully appreciate the importance of 
the proposed Religious Congresses of 1893, and the great good they may 
accomplish.” 

Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, writes: ‘‘I am thankful that our 
Heavenly Father has put it into His children’s hearts to hold this Re- 
ligious Congress at the World’s Fair.”’ 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., of Boston, writes: ‘‘I cannot but 
believe that the moral and spiritual results of the Exposition are to be 
its important results. The world needs to know, when it speaks of 
physical discovery and material progress, that discovery itself is never 
physical, and that progress itself is always spiritual. If your Congress 
can teach the world that all real life comes from the Holy Spirit, they 
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will teach the world a lesson which it has been learning gradually for 
nineteen centuries, but which it has never learned sufficiently.”’ 

Rev. Wm. C. Gannett, of Rochester, New York, writes: ‘‘ Your plan 
will summon the most truly ecumenical council of religion that the 
world has ever seen or dreamed of. Whoever cares for freedom, fellow- 
ship and character in religion, must needs wish the beautiful hope suc- 
cess, and be glad to do anything he can to further it.”’ 

Bishop John H. Vincent, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal church, in 
accepting a position on the Advisory Council, writes: ‘‘I wish that 
there might be a great Christian Union in a great hall, with every 
denomination that names Christ, present, holding for two hours a regu- 
lar division meeting, and then all getting together to recognize the 
relation of all to the republic and the race. It will be the most magnifi- 
cent spectacle the Christian world has ever seen. Suppose that there 
were fifty classes of people who accepted or recognized Jesus ; the Uni- 
tarians, who recognize Him as a man; the Mohammedans, who recog- 
nize Him as a Prophet; the Jews, who recognize Him as one of their 
teachers; and then all the classes of Christians who recognize His 
divinity.” 

The Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D. D., LL.D., of Brooklyn, writes: ‘‘I 
am most heartily in sympathy with the plan of Religious Congresses in 
connection with the Columbian Exposition. It seems to me an admi- 
rable scheme, certain, if wisely carried out, to attract wide attention, to 
make happy and strong impression on a multitude of minds, and to 
leave behind it permanent good effects.”’ 

Professor Thomas S. Hastings, D. D., of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, writes of his interest and earnest sympathy with the 
objects which the committee have in view. 

Bishop Edward G. Andrews, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
York, writes: ‘‘A full exhibition of the religious institutions and forces 
under which modern society is having its notable development, cannot 
fail to be of great service to the church and humanity.” 


Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D., of Philadelphia, writes: ‘‘I am 
profoundly impressed with the Preliminary Address. It strikes me as 
broad in scope, careful in details, wise in method, catholic in spirit, 
lofty in purpose, uplifting in tendency. Whatever I can do in aid of 
this massive and beneficent enterprise is laid at your service.’’ 

President S. C. Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, writes : ‘‘In my opin- 
ion this movement in connection with the Columbian Exposition, may, 
perhaps, become the most important and noteworthy aspect of the most 
noteworthy gathering of our generation.’’ 

President Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst College, in accepting member- 
ship in the Advisory Council, writes: ‘‘I shall be glad to be of service 
in any way within my power in promoting the worthy object which the 
Council has in view.’’ 
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Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard, writes : ‘‘I believe that nothing 
can contribute so largely to the honor of religion, to the establishment 
of Christian faith where it has in any way suffered eclipse or decline, 
and to the progress of effective religious and Christian work among 
those outside the pale of Christian instruction and influence, as a mutu- 
ally good understanding among those of every name who believe in the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man.”’ 


Professor Philip Schaff, D. D., of New York, expresses the hope that 
such an international and inter-denominational Religious Congress 
“‘will not only exhibit the religious progress of the world, but con- 
tribute also to a better mutual understanding and ultimate reunion 
of the various branches of Christendom.”’ 


Professor M. Valentine, D. D., of the Theological Seminary of Gettys- 
burg, writes: ‘‘No feature of the Columbian Exposition awakens my 
interest more strongly than the proposed Auxiliary Congresses. These 
Congresses will help to hold attention to the supreme realities and inter- 
ests involved in the ethical and spiritual progress and life of the world. 
Most desirable does it seem to be that these Congresses shall bring 
together and leave in permanent form better and fuller data of facts and 
statistics than now collected, for a correct world-view in these re- 
spects.”’ 

The venerable Professor Edwards A. Park, D. D., LL.D., of Andover, 
in accepting membership in the Advisory Council, writes : ‘‘ I shall feel 
very happy if I can perform any work in furtherance of the far-reaching 
design of the Council. I stand amazed at the greatness of Chicago, the 
largeness of its plans and the comprehensiveness of its Exposition ap- 
pointed for 1893.” 

Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., President of the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, writes: ‘‘It seems to me that the idea of Religious Par- 
liaments to be held in 1893 is one of the happiest conceptions that has 
yet been suggested in connection with the World’s Fair. What an in- 
fluence will such Congresses as these have upon the religious world! 
I believe most heartily that the Columbian Exposition may be used 
legitimately and powerfully in this way to advance the cause of true 
religion throughout the earth.’”’ You will be glad to learn that Dr. 
Clark is purposing a trip around the world during this year, and that he 
will, at our suggestion, promote the plans for the World’s Parliament in 
Europe, Asia and Australia. 

Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, writes: ‘‘I congratulate you upon the 
progress of your work for the World’s Parliament of Religions. You 
may rely upon my doing all in my power to promote its usefulness. It 
seems to me essential that all the chief utterances should be written, or 
else reported and published without revision. The world wants a thor- 
oughly accurate record of what is actually said.” 

Professor George Harris, D. D., of Andover, writes : “It is of great 
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importance that America should interpret her material greatness, both 
as to the cause and use of it, by impressing all with what religion is 
doing in the real progress of the world.”’ 

Dr. William Hayes Ward, of Zhe Independent, writes: ‘‘It seems 
eminently proper that there should be some exhibition made, not only 
of material products, but of moral and religious thought and progress.”’ 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, of Zhe Christian Union, writes of the proposed 
Parliament: ‘‘ The plan is broad, liberal, Christian.’ 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes sends his ‘‘ best wishes for the success of a 
forward movement in the cause of human brotherhood and sympathy.”’ 

Principal G. M. Grant, D. D., of Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada, expresses his great pleasure with the Preliminary Address, and 
offers any service he can render in aid of our work. 


““ 


Professor Conrad von Orelli, of Basle, writes of his ‘‘ great pleasure 
in observing the honorable place given to religion in the World’s 
Congresses of 1893,’’ and offers his ‘services in proposing a series of 
themes which may be treated in the larger assemblies.’’ 

Miss Frances E. Willard has expressed to me her pleasure in noting 
the catholicity of the Preliminary Address, and has called it ‘‘ the most 
comprehensive religious utterance in the history of the world.”’ 

A large number of secular and religious papers have given the plans 
of the committee most favorable comment. 


President George Washburn, D. D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 
writes : ‘‘It will be something to bring together Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants of different denominations, but the Congress should also 
include representatives of the Eastern Churches, Mohammedans and 
the Indian and Chinese Religions. It will be very difficult to induce 
really representative men to go to Chicago and take part in this 
Congress, for you must have able men, pious men, who have full faith 
in their own religion, and are yet broad enough to confer with ‘ infidels.’ 
You also want men who know English. For the Eastern churches it 
may not be difficult, but I fancy you will have to find your Mohamme- 
dan representatives in India. An Armenian might be found here; for 
the Greek church there is this difficulty, that there is no one Greek 
church. The Russian church is, of course, much the most important. 
Perhaps some one might be sent from St. Petersburg, and in addition 
some one from Athens and Constantinople. I sympathize with the 
spirit of your circular, and I have no doubt that such a Congress, meet- 
ing in the right spirit, would impress the world with the fact that there 
is a unity in religion, broader and deeper than has ever been generally 
recognized. I am more and more impressed with the thought every 
year, as I am brought into close contact with so many different faiths, 
that there is a God to whom we are responsible for our actions, that to 
do justly, love mercy and walk humbly with God is essentially the 
foundation of all religion. The Holy Spirit leads men of the most 
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diverse faiths to the knowledge of our common Father.’’ Dr. Wash- 
burn has very kindly consented to act as the Eastern agent of the com- 
mittee, and will see to it that the Preliminary Address is published in 
different languages and made known to the leaders of the different 
churches, and of Islam. 

The Rev. Dr. E. M. Wherry, of Chicago, for many years resident in 
Madura, India, is kindly aiding the committee in its correspondence 
with representatives of the various faiths prevailing in Hindostan, and 
with native and English journals. Letters have already been sent to 
leading Moslems, Parsees, Brahmans and native Christians. 

President Alexander Tison, of the Imperial Law School of Tokio, 
Japan, writes: ‘‘I shall be glad to help you all I canin getting some 
representative English-speaking Buddhist to go from Japan to Chicago 
in 1893. The thing should not be hard todo. I have already spoken 
with one ortwo Japanese gentlemen about the matter. I think I know 
of just the man you want.’’ And later, President Tison writes that Mr. 
Bunyin-Nanjio, a learned Buddhist priest of the Shinshu sect, is con- 
sidering the proposition made to him that he come to the Parliament of 
Religions in 1893. Mr. Nanjio was in England a pupil of Max Muller at 
Oxford, doing work in collaboration with that distinguished Orientalist, 
as seen in the ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoniensa,’’ Japanese Texts. He was at one 
time a lecturer in the Oxford University. Mr. Nanjio has named several 
others in the Buddhist priesthood, whom it would be weli to invite. 


Professor D. W. Simon, of the Congregational Theological Hall, Ed- 

inburgh, writes: ‘‘ The idea of the Congresses commands my heartiest 
sympathy. I trust it may be fully realized. If it be, I cannot doubt it 
will greatly promote that brotherhood of the nations for which so many 
of the best men of the race are longing and working. While sitting last 
year on the shore of your wonderful lake, I fell into dreaming of the 
day when the English-speaking branches of the human race should be 
federated. Your dream includes mine—is grander. May it be much 
more than a dream, and that soon! Any helpI can render is at your 
disposal.”’ 
O Professor E. Commer, D.D., LL.D., of the University of Breslau, 
writes : ‘‘I trust your excellent ideas will meet with great success. I 
shall be happy to promote the work so far as I am able, and if possible 
be present at the catholic meetings in 1893.” 

President H. Q. Butterfield, D. D., of Olivet College, Michigan, 
writes : ‘‘ The material exhibit will be magnificent beyond the power of 
words to describe, but without the quickening presence of the Congresses 
it will be body without soul.’’ 

Professor John Bascom, LL.D., of Williams College, writes: ‘‘ The 
work proposed seems to me to be the culminating expression of that 
concord of thought and action sought for by the Columbian Exposition. 
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It is likely to receive the cordial support of all who believe that peace- 
ful counsel is the most perfect medium of truth.”’ 

Sir Edwin Arnold, K. C. I. E., C. S. I., writes, under date of Decem- 
ber 15, 1891: ‘‘I accept with pleasure the honor of my nomination 
to the Council of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian Ex- 
position, sympathizing as I do heartily with the principles of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions.’’ 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, of the English Court; Calcutta, the 
liberal-minded Moslem scholar, whose article on ‘‘ The Real Status of 
Women in Islam,’’ published in 7he Nineteenth Century, of September, 
1891, has excited a wide interest, and whose recent work on ‘‘ The Spirit 
of Islam’’ has awakened attention in England, writes a most cordial 
letter, of recent date, in regard to the Parliament of Religions. He 
says: ‘‘My own conviction is that in the states where intellectual 
liberty goes hand in hand with political freedom, there is greater likeli- 
hood of Islam being viewed without the medizeval bias which still pre- 
vails in the old world.’’ He expresses his great desire to come to Chi- 
cago in 1893, and ‘‘join in the greatest achievement of the century 
which your committee has planned, and enjoy the privilege of coming 
into contact with the free intellect of the West. You have my most 
cordial sympathy in the great work of bringing together, on a common 
humanitarian platform, the representatives of all important moral 
creeds. I regard your programme as marking an epoch in the history 
of religious development.’’ He has taken steps to have the Preliminary 
Address published in Indian journals, and closes by saying, ‘‘If I can 
be of any service to you in this country, pray remember that I am 
always at your disposal.” 


Rev. William Miller, LL.D.,C. I. E.,of the Christian College, Mad- 
ras, South India, writes that the Preliminary Address has appeared in 
The Mail, the leading English paper of the Southern Presidency, and 
in 7he Hindu, the leading native paper. He has brought this matter 
before the Madras Missionary Conference, which has appointed a sub- 
committee to forward our plans. 

Professor William Henry Green, D. D., LL.D., of Princeton, writes : 
“Tam very glad that an effort is to be made to secure an intellectual 
and moral exhibit in connection with the Columbian Exposition that 
will be worthy of the occasion.”’ 


President James B. Angell, LL.D., University of Michigan, writes: 
‘Tt seems to me that no enterprise conuected with the Columbian Ex- 
position will be of more interest, or perhaps of more permanent service 
than that in which your Council is to engage, providing its operations 
are wisely planned. It ought to be made a most inspiring assemblage.’’ 

Professor William C. Wilkinson, D. D., contributes valuable sugges- 
tions, which we believe will aid in ‘‘the successful consummation of 
this truly colossal undertaking.” 
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President Cyrus Northrop, LL.D., of the University of Minnesota, 
writes: ‘‘I am so delighted with the idea of the proposed Religious 
Congresses ; Iam so rejoiced at the prospect of seeing men of widely 
differing views on many questions, meet in a spirit of kindness and char- 
ity to discuss the interests of Religion, which are, in fact, dear to them 
all, that I would gladly do much more to help this plan than merely 
lend my name to its support.” 

Rev. Theodore T. Munger, D. D., of New Haven, writes: ‘The fun- 
damental idea or purpose of the Exposition, as a whole, is to exhibit 
Sorces and means. This being so, to omit Religion would be a defect in 
the carrying out of the main purpose ; as well omit Art or Education. 
Your programme shows a large conception of the department. I hope 
the broadest catholicity and the most irenic spirit will enter into all the 
plans and assignments.”’ 


Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., of New York, writes: ‘‘ Religions are the 
roots of civilization, and, while the Columbian Exposition exhibits 
many of the choicest material fruits of the civilizations of the world, it 
is eminently fit that the Auxiliary should bring into friendly comparison 
the causes most potent in their production. It is also in the interest of 
the final triumph of truth, and of the brotherhood of man, that repre- 
sentatives of all faiths meet on a friendly platform. Such a gathering, 
impossible in any earlier generation of the world, will be one of the most 
significant, as well as unique exhibitions of modern, and I may add of 
Christian, civilization.’’ 

Rev. John Smith, D.D., of Edinburgh, said to the Chairman : 
‘Many people are growing tired of World’s Fairs, but your plans for 
these Congresses will excite great interest among the best people of 
Scotland.” 


The Right Rev. Edward Sullivan, D. D., Bishop of Algoma, Canada, 
writes, in accepting membership in the Advisory Council: ‘‘ A Chris- 
tianity which has reached the evening of its nineteenth century ought 
certainly to beable to show, for that period, a growth fully abreast, if not 
far in advance, of the world’s social, industrial, scientific and literary 
progress.” 

The Right Rev. Thomas M. Clark, D. D., S. T. D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Rhode Island, writes: ‘‘ The conception of this movement is a grand 
one, and unexampled in the history of the world.”’ 

The Right Rev. J. F. Spalding, D. D., Bishop of Colorado, writes : 
“The object is certainly grand, and I trust the realization of the plans 
you are forming will be worthy of the occasion and the opportunity.” 

The Right Rev. John Scarborough, D. D., Bishop of New Jersey, 
writes: ‘“‘ The conception is grand, and I hope the result will be satisfac- 
tory. It will involve a vast amount of labor and painstaking care, but 
the spirit thus far manifested will be able to overcome every difficulty.’’ 

H. K. Carroll, LL.D., Superintendent of the Religious Department of 
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the Census, heartily sympathizes with our plans. ‘‘I think the scheme, 
though a very large one, can be successfully carried out, and if it is so 
carried out, the World’s Congresses will be one of the most remarkable 
features of the World’s Fair.’’ 

President W. G. Ballantine, D. D., of Oberlin College, most cordially 
approves the Religious Congresses. ‘‘ Conducted in a candid, courteous 
and sympathetic spirit, they may be productive of vast good to the 
world,”’ 

Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald, D. D., of the M. E. Church, South, says: 
‘The very call for such meetings is a prophecy. In reading the list of 
honored names on the Advisory Council, my heart is touched with re- 
sponsive fraternal sentiment, and exults in renewed hope for humanity.” 

President A. M. Fairbairn, D. D., Mansfield College, Oxford, writes : 
‘I think it a scheme of great promise and interest, especially if it be so 
conducted as to bring about a greater sympathy, more co-operation and 
mutual understanding on the part of the churches. Whatever aims at 
such ends meets with my most cordial approval.”’ 

Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., of The Congregationalist, Boston, writes : 
‘It seems to me that what the Religion of Christ has produced in 
American Literature, Art, Architecture, Jurisprudence, Oratory and Life 
should be displayed in papers, pamphlets, volumes, pictures, models, sta- 
tistics and addresses, and in every other way in which its potency and 
presence in our national life and history can be shown; and that we 
should welcome also all exhibitions of what other Religions have done 
and are doing.” 

Rev. R. S. McArthur, D. D., of New York, writes: ‘‘I believe that 
under the guidance of Divine Providence this historic occasion may be 
made memorable in advancing the cause of our common Christianity.” 

Rev. A. J. Behrends, D. D., of Brooklyn, believes that the plan “‘if 
wisely carried out, cannot fail to produce sound and salutary results.’’ 

I have been particularly desirous of securing the co-operation of that 
international publication, Zhe Review of Reviews, and Mr. William T. 
Stead, the editor, writes, under date of January 29th: ‘ 7ne Review of 
Reviews will do everything it possibly can to make every development 
of your great idea a success.”’ 

Principal John Cairns, D. D., of Edinburgh, writes of his ‘‘ great 
interest in everything that tends to bring men of different Religions, 
even-the most widely sundered, without compromise into contact, and 
where possible, into co-operation.” 

Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D., of Columbus, writes: ‘‘I am not 
greatly interested in these enormous displays of goods and machinery. 
They are signs of the supremacy of material interests and forces which are 
rather appalling. But if anything can be done to suggest to the crowds 
who will gather at this show, that man does not live by bread alone, or by 
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machinery alone, or by money alone, I should be happy to assist in that 
endeavor.”’ 

Bishop W. X. Ninde, of Kansas, writes: ‘‘I am alive to the great 
importance of making the Columbian Exposition promotive of the relig- 
ious sentiment on both its divine and humanitarian sides. I trust that 
the great multitudes who attend will be impressed with the vast moral, 
as well as material resources of this unrivaled age.”’ 

Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., of Brookline, writes: ‘‘The project seems 
to me great and good, capable of large developments, and promising, 
under the Divine blessing, large results.’’ 

Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D. D., of New York, writes: ‘As the world 
grows smaller, the thoughts of men grow wider, through communication. 
If it is good to know what science, and art, and invention are doing for 
mankind, it must be good to know what Religion is doing. A real con- 
vention of men ought to be one of the best safeguards against a false 
conventionality of opinions.” 

Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, D. D., of the Manchester New College, Ox- 
ford, England, writes: ‘‘Among the many noteworthy features of this 
century none impresses me more than the heightened interest in Relig- 
ion among the English-speaking race. The quickened energies, the 
wider scope, the more self-sacrificing devotion of the churches around 
us in this country and in America, surely bear witness to the movement 
of the Spirit of God; and observers on the spot might doubtless notice 
similar movements in other lands. To bring these activities into friendly 
relation to each other, to help them to a truer interpretation of their 
meaning, and impart to them a fresh impulse for the common service of 
man in common love to God, this is indeed a worthy aim, and I rejoice 
with all my soul that your vast plan has awakened so much sympathy 
among the churches. I pray that the Divine blessing may rest upon 
your efforts, and guide them to fine issues in the cause of truth, of right- 
eousness, of peace and good will among men.” 

Professor Frederic Godet, D. D., of Neuchatel, writes in warm praise 
of ‘the calling of this unequaled Congress. May the name of the Sov- 
ereign Creator and Ruler resound from the heights of this Chicago 
Convocation to the ends of the earth.”’ 

Rev. W. H. Withrow, D. D., F. R. S. C., writes in Zhe Methodist 
Magazine, of Toronto: ‘‘This is the most significant note of human 
brotherhood which has yet been heard. It will be an occasion of the 
greatest moment when men who profess the differing religions of the 
world stand side by side, giving reasons for the faith that is in them.”’ 

The eminent author, Count Goblet d’Alviella, Provincial Councillor 
in Brabant, and Professor of the History of Religion in the University 
of Brussels, writing of his full sympathy with the Parliament of Relig- 
ions, reports that he has quoted the Preliminary Address in the notes 
appended to his ‘‘ Hibbert Lecture of last year, on the Origin and 
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Growth of the Idea of God, as a fresh and striking proof of the broaden- 
ing sympathy between the Religions of the world.”’ 

Mr. Theodore F. Seward, the originator of the Brotherhood of Chris- 
tian Unity, writes: ‘‘The proposed Parliament of Religions appears 
to me, without exception, the grandest event in human history. It 
would never have been possible until the present day, and it now marks 
a distinct epoch in the evolution of the race.”’ 


Mr. Hallam Tennyson writes: ‘‘My father bids me thank you for 
announcing to him his appointment to the Advisory Council of the Par- 
liament of Religions of the World, and say that this International Par- 
liament of Religions, to be held in Chicago in 1893, seems to him to be 
a noble idea.”’ 

The Right Hon. Lord Egerton, of Tatton, writes: ‘‘As Chairman of 
the Church Defense Institution, London, for seventeen years, I am 
thoroughly in favor of denominational teachings according to the 
doctrines of the Church of England, but I think the bringing together 
of God-fearing men of different religious opinions may tend to that 
religious unity, which we trust may be eventually obtained in God’s 
appointed time. Even though I should not be able to be present with 
you, I wish your Congress God-speed.’’ 

Cav. Matteo Prochet, D. D., of the Evangelical Waldensian Church, 
writes from Rome, under date of February 2, 1892: ‘‘I think that the 
scheme is a grand one, and quite worth the attention of every thought- 
ful mind. Truth can bear the broad daylight, and has nothing to fear 
from it.’’ 

The Rev. J. E. Rankin, D. D., LL.D., President of Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, writes: ‘‘ Nothing in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition pleases me so much as the Parliament of Religions. It is as 
though the Babel tongues of the world were coming back to speak the 
one dialect of heaven. The conception is worthy the age in which we © 
live, and of the country which we call ours, and of the continent Colum- 
bus discovered ; nay, better, of Him who would draw all men to Him- 
self.”’ 

President William C. Roberts, D. D., LL.D., of Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, writes: ‘‘I accept the appointment, and promise to do all in my 
power to advance the interest in view. I am very sure that such Con- 
gresses will pour a flood of light on departments of knowledge little 
known to the masses. Rich materials may be thus gathered for those 
now engaged in preparing a satisfactory Philosophy of Religion. There 
will be novelty about the meetings that will attract, in my judgment, 
great multitudes of people.’’ 

President Washburn, of Robert College, Constantinople, writes of 
his great desire to attend the Parliament. He says: ‘‘It is certainly a 


great opportunity. I can arrange here for representatives from the 
Bulgarian and Armenian churches.”’ 
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Hon. William J. Onahan, Secretary of the Columbian Catholic Con- 
gress, writes: ‘‘I have everywhere spoken of the Congresses, general 
and special, as one of the happiest features of the coming event, and the 
one likely to bear the most enduring fruits.’ 

The Rt. Rev. D. B. Knickerbacker, Bishop of Indiana, writes: ‘‘ The 
plan of holding a Parliament of Religions and Congresses of the various 
religious organizations is indeed a grand conception, and must eventuate 
in great good. It will draw out the best thought and experience of the 
world, and show the wonderful development of the nineteenth century.”’ 

Prof. Lazarus, of the Chair of Philosophy, in the Berlin University, 
expresses the hope of rendering valuable service in promotion of our 
plans. 

The Rev. T. W. Chambers, D. D., of New York, writes: ‘‘I accept 
the position with which you have honored me, and will gladly do what 
in me lies to give effect to a conception so large and important as that 
which aims at a Parliament of Religions in connection with the Colum- 
bian Exposition. I trust that the result will be one of great and lasting 
benefit to our country and to the world.” 

Major-General O. O. Howard believes that the Religious Congresses 
will be of great service, and that relief from the perils of the World’s 
Fair ‘‘ will be found in grand efforts like those which you propose, efforts 
strongly put forth for the enlightenment of the people. Surely upon 
such we can invoke the blessing of our Heavenly Father.’’ 

Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D. D., of New York, Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, writes of his great pleasure 
in joining the honorable company of the Advisory Council, and says : 
‘“ Whatever I can do to promote this great object I shall be very glad to 
assumie.’’ 

Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, of Philadelphia, cordially responds to the 
invitation to become a member of the Advisory Council, and sends ‘“‘a 
hearty God bless the movement! ”’ 


THE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON RELIGIOUS CONGRESSES. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., The Christian Union, New York. 
Rev. John Coleman Adams, D. D., Brooklyn. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, Calcutta. 

President E. Benjamin Andrews, D. D., LL.D., Brown University 
Bishop Edward G. Andrews, New York. 

Sir Edwin Arnold, K. C. I. E., C. S. I., London. 

President W. G. Ballantine, D. D., Oberlin College. 

President S. C. Bartlett, D. D., LL.D., Dartmouth College. 

Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D. D., Brooklyn. 

Professor Willis J. Beecher, D. D., Auburn Theological Seminary. 
Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D., Philadelphia. 

Professor Charles A. Briggs, D. D., New York. 
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The Right Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D., Bishop of Massachusetts. 

Rev. J. M. Buckley, D. D., Zhe Christian Advocale, New York. 

Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, D. D., Manchester New College, Oxford, Eng. 

H. K. Carroll, LL.D., New York. 

President Franklin Carter, LL.D., Williams College. 

Rev. T. W. Chambers, D. D., LL.D., New York. 

Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., Boston. 

The Right Rev. Thomas M. Clark, D. D., Bishop of Rhode Island. 

Rev. Joseph Cook, Boston. 

Rev. Charles Corey, D. D., Richmond Theological Seminary. 

The Hon. William E. Dodge, New York. 

Professor Henry Drummond, F. R. S. E., F. R. S., Glasgow. 

Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., 7he Congregationalist, Boston. 

Gen. John Eaton, LL.D., Washington, D. C. 

Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D. D., New York. 

The Right Hon. Lord Egerton of Tatton, London. 

President A. M. Fairbairn, D. D., Mansfield College, Oxford, England. 

Rev. Henry M. Field, D. D., 7he Evangelist, New York. 

Professor George P. Fisher, D. D., LL.D., Yale University. 

Professor John Fiske, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald, D. D., Nashville, Tenn. 

Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D. D., Philadelphia. 

Bishop Charles H. Fowler, D. D., San Francisco. 

Rev. William E. Gannett, Rochester, N. Y. 

President Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., Amherst College. 

Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D., Columbus, Ohio. 

Professor Frederic Godet, D. D., Neuchatel. 

Professor Wm. Henry Green, D. D., LL.D., Princeton University. 

The Very Rev. Charles R. Hale, D. D., LL.D., Dean of Davenport 
Cathedral. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., Boston. 

President William R. Harper, Ph. D., Chicago. 

Professor George Harris, D. D., Andover. 

The Hon. Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., Washington, D. C. 

Professor Alvah Hovey, D. D., Newton Theological Seminary, Mass. 

Major-Gen. O. O. Howard, U. S. Army, Governor’s Island, N. Y. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Frederic D. Huntington, D. D., LL.D., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Bishop John F. Hurst, D. D., Washington, D. C. 

The Most Rev. F. Janssens, D. D., Archbishop of New Orleans. 

The Right Rev. D. B. Knickerbacker, Bishop of Indiana. 

Professor M. Lazarus, Berlin. 

George Parsons Lathrop, New London, Conn. 

Rabbi Maybaum, Berlin. 

Rev. R. S. McArthur, D. D., New York. 
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Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., Boston. 

Professor E. D. Morris, D. D., Lane Theological Seminary. 
Rev. Theodore T. Munger, D. D., New Haven. 

Rev. S. J. Niccolls, D. D., St. Louis. 

The Right Rev. J. L. Nicholson, D. D., Bishop of Milwaukee. 
The Right Rev. Bishop Wm. R. Nicholson, Philadelphia. 
Bishop W. X. Ninde, D. D., Topeka, Kansas. 

President Cyrus Northrop, LL.D., University of Minnesota. 
Professor Conrad von Orelli, D. D., Basle. 

Professor Edwards A. Park, D. D., LL.D., Andover. 
President F. L. Patton, D. D., LL.D., Princeton University. 
Professor A. P. Peabody, D. D., LL.D., Harvard University. 
The Right Rev. Wm. Stevens Perry, D. D., Bishop of Iowa. 
Cav. Matteo Prochet, D. D., Rome. 


Pres. J. E. Rankin, D. D., LL.D., Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


Rev. M. Rhodes, D. D., St. Louis. 

President Wm, C. Roberts, D. D., LL.D., Lake Forest University, Ill. 
The Most Rev. Archbishop P. J. Ryan, Philadelphia. 

The Right Rev. John Scarborough, D. D., Bishop of New Jersey. 
Professor Philip Schaff, D. D., LL.D., New York. 

Theodore F. Seward, East Orange, New Jersey. 

The Right Rev. J. F. Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Colorado. 

Wm. T. Stead, Review of Reviews, London. 

Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D. D., San Francisco. 

Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D. D., LL.D., Brooklyn. 

Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., New York. 

The Right Rev. Edward Sullivan, D. D., Bishop of Algoma, Canada. 
Mayer Sulzberger, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D. D., LU.D., New York. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Farringford, Isle of Wight. 

Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., Brookline, Mass. 

Professor Luther F. Townsend, D. D., Boston University. 

Bishop H. M. Turner, D. D., Atlanta, Georgia. 

Professor M. Valentine, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 

Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D. D., New York. 

Bishop John H. Vincent, D. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 

President George Washburn, D. D., Robert College, Constantinople. 


Rev. William Hayes Ward, D. D., LL.D., The New York Independent. 


Bishop J. Weaver, Dayton, Ohio. 

John G. Whittier, Amesbury, Mass. 

Professor William C. Wilkinson, D. D., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Bishop A. W. Wilson, D. D., Baltimore. 

Rev. W. H. Withrow, D. D., F. R.S. C., Toronto. 

Professor M. Woodbridge, D. D., LL.D., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Members of the Advisory Council, after studying this report, are ur- 
gently requested to send to the Chairman of the Committee, at thetr earliest 
convenience, their views of the proposed objects, and their suggestions as 
to themes and speakers at the Parliament of Religions and the Parlia- 
ment of Christendom hereinafter described. 





The chairman has been greatly pleased with the remarkable unanimity 
of favorable opinion with which the great plan of the committee has 
been received. We seek the co-operation, not of religious organiza- 
tions, but only of those individuals whose breadth of view, catholicity 
of temper, full confidence in the power of truth to bear thg full light of 
day and hopeful faith that the spirit of God is still working mightily 
among the children of men, make them enthusiastic friends of this effort 
to bring into amicable conference the religious leaders of mankind. 
Our thought is well expressed by Bishop Phillips Brooks, who writes : 
‘The design seems to me to be very noble. It appeals to the imagina- 
tion, to the reason, and to our best desires for humanity. To bring 
together in large council the representatives of all religions in the world, 
so far as that can be done, is at once an acknowledgment of the reality 
of the religious impulse wherever it has shown itself, and of the uni- 
versal guidance and action and love of God.” 





It is known to you that a material exhibit of the achievements of 
Religion, especially as seen in the publications of the churches, the 
work of Missions, the translation of the Bible, etc., will be made at the 
Columbian Exposition. This will be exceedingly interesting and im- 
portant, and letters are sent to me in regard to it. As this Report will 
doubtless reach many whose minds have been turned to this exhibit, let 
me say that all communications in regard to it should be sent to Dr. 
Selim H. Peabody, Chief of the Department of Liberal Arts, Columbian 
Exposition. I learn from him that this Exhibit will be made in the 
magnificent Palace of Liberal Arts and Manufactures overlooking the 
Lake and the Lagoons, and will probably be assigned an area of about 
twenty thousand square feet. 


OBJECTS OF THE WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


After full consideration and conference with representative members 
of the Advisory Council, your Committee propose the following state- 
ment of the objects of the World’s Parliament of Religions : 

1. To bring together in conference, for the first time in history, the 
leading representatives of the great Historic Religions of the world. 

2. To show to men, in the most impressive way, what and how many 
important truths the various Religions hold and teach in common. 
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3. To promote and deepen the spirit of true brotherhood among the 
Religions of the world, through friendly conference and mutual good 
understanding, while not seeking to foster the temper of indifferentism, 
and not striving to achieve any formal and outward unity. 

4. Toset forth, by those most competent to speak, what are deemed 
the important distinctive truths held and taught by each Religion, and 
by the various chief branches of Christendom. 


5. To indicate the impregnable foundations of Theism, and the 
reasons for man’s faith in Immortality, and thus to unite and strengthen 
the forces which are adverse to a materialistic philosophy of the uni- 
verse. 

6. Tosecure from leading scholars, representing the Brahman, Bud- 
dhist, Confucian, Parsee, Mohammedan, ‘Jewish and other faiths, and 
from representatives of the various Churches of Christendom, full and 
accurate statements of the spiritual and other effects of the Religions 
which they hold, upon the Literature, Art, Commerce, Government, 
Domestic and Social life of the peoples among whom these Faiths have 
prevailed. 

7. Toinquire what light each Religion has afforded or may afford to 
the other Religions of the world. 

8. To set forth, for permanent record to be published to the world, an 
accurate and authoritative account of the present condition and outlook 
of Religion among the leading nations of the earth. 

9. To discover, from competent men, what light Religion has to 
throw on the great problems of the present age, especially the important 
questions connected with Temperance, Labor, Education, Wealth and 
Poverty. 

10. To bring the nations of the earth into a more friendly fellowship, 
in the hope of securing permanent international peace. 


The committee also propose that the Parliament assemble and hold 
its deliberations under the following 


CONDITIONS AND SPECIFICATIONS, 


1. Those taking part in the Parliament are to conform to the limita- 
tions and directions of the General Committee on Religious Congresses 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, and they are carefully to observe the 
spirit and principles set forth in the Preliminary Address of this com- 
mittee. 





2. The speakers accepting the invitation of the General Committee 
will state their own beliefs and the reasons for them with the greatest 
frankness, without, however, employing unfriendly criticism of other 
Faiths. 
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3. The Parliament is to be made a grand international assembly for 
mutual conference, fellowship and information, and not for controversy, 
for worship, for the counting of votes, or for the passing of resolutions. 

4. The proceedings of the Parliament will be conducted in the 
English language. 

5. Preceding the meetings of the Parliament will be daily morning 
conferences, purely religious and devotional, under suitable leaders, 
thus enabling those naturally affiliated to worship together. 

6. The evening meetings will be devoted partly to the practical 
problems of the age, partly to the meetings of non-Christian Religion- 
ists who may desire to confer together, and partly to the sessions of a 
Parliament of Christendom, at which all those who recognize the moral 
and spiritual leadership of Jesus shall discuss the relationship of all 
believers in Him to one another and to the needs of the world. 

I would suggest that the membership of the General Advisory Council 
be augmented by careful additions during the next twelve months, until 
it reaches twenty-five hundred names, and becomes thoroughly and 
adequately representative of the religious world in all its divisions, and 
in all the continents. From so large a number we might naturally ex- 
pect to gather to the Parliament a sufficient number to make that body 
one of great intellectual and moral weight and significance. I would 
suggest that to all Councilors, certificates of membership be sent, 
giving them all the special privileges of the Parliament. 

You will be glad to learn that the Woman’s Committee on Religious 
Congresses will cordially co-operate with the Parliament of Religions, 
and help us to secure the presence and participation of some of the 
most distinguished women of our time. 

We also suggest that a committee be appointed by you to make a 
collection of 


ORIGINAL HYMNS 


to be used at the Parliament of Religions and the subsequent Congresses; 
many of them to be hymns which people of the different Communions 
and Religions will equally delight to sing. Such a collection, entrusted 
to a committee who have the poetic instinct, and who would seek for 
beauty of form as well as of sentiment, would be of great service and 
interest, and would also be a delightful memorial of the most notable 
Religious Congresses ever assembled. We would suggest as suitable 
persons for such a committee, Dr. William Hayes Ward, of 7he /nde- 
pendent; Professor Henry Coppee, of Lehigh University ; Rev. Wm. C. 
Gannett; Richard Watson Gilder, of Zhe Century; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward ; Professor William C. Wilkinson and Bishop John 
H. Vincent. 
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DATES SUGGESTED FOR THE RELIGIOUS CONGRESSES. 


Your committee have also decided to recommend the following 
scheme of dates for the Religious Congresses: that the Parliament of 
Religions be held from August 25th to September 3d; the Catholic Con- 
gress from1 September 5th to September gth, both inclusive; the Church 
Congresses, usually known as the Denominational Congresses, from 
September 6th through September roth ; the Congress of Missions, from 
September 12th through to September 17th ; the Evangelical Alliance 
from September Igth through September 24th; the Sunday Rest Con- 
gresses, from September 26th through September 29th. Appropriate 
services for the Sundays during this period will be held in the different 
churches of Chicago and its suburbs. Many inter-denominational 
meetings may be held contemporaneously with the other Congresses. 
Thursday, September 8th, has been selected as Christian Endeavor Day. 
It is believed that other days will be selected by the Sunday-schools, the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
and other bodies, for important meetings. Assurances have been re- 
ceived that the Lutheran churches will have imposing demonstrations 
during this time. The Baptists are also planning a World-Conference 
at Chicago in 1893. The Presbyterians with whom I have consulted 
believe that there should be a great Presbyterian day, in which the 
ablest speakers of that denomination shall set forth the historic sig- 
nificance and achievements of Presbyterianism. Many other churches 
besides those already enumerated will doubtless hold important meet- 
ings during the time set apart for the Denominational Congresses. It 
is our desire, not that the churches should hold business meetings in 
September, 1893, but that they should present, through their greatest 
leaders, those principles for which they stand, the work which they have 
accomplished, and the strength of their forces at the date of the Con- 
gresses, so that, when all the proceedings shall be published in the 
Cyclopedia, which will be the most lasting memorial of the Columbian 
Exposition, we may have a full and accurate picture of the religious 
world as existing in 1893. 

We understand that adequate provision, in the way of buildings, will 
be made for the meetings of the Denominational and other Congresses ; 
that in the magnificent Permanent Memorial Art Palace, which is this 
year to be erected on the Lake Front, in the heart of the city, the 
World’s Congresses will, for the most part, be held; that on either side 
of the main entrance will be a beautiful Hall, capable of seating more 
than three thousands persons, so that two great Congresses may be held 
at the same hour; and that there will also be in the Art Palace more 
than twenty lesser halls, accommodating from three hundred to six 
hundred persons, which will be serviceable for division meetings. We 
understand that the magnificent Auditorium, near the Art Palace, will 
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also be available for many of the Congresses. We beg leave, however, 
to suggest that it is also desirable that a tabernacle somewhat like the 
Chautauqua Amphitheater, capable of seating perhaps ten thousand 
persons, should be erected near the Art Palace, in order that the 
throngs who will come to the various Religious Congresses may be 
adequately accommodated. Many of these Conventions must be contem- 
poraneous. Fortunately we have also for our use three groups of large 
churches, in convenient proximity to one another. The first group is 
on the South Side of the city, on Michigan and Indiana Avenues, from 
Fourteenth Street to Twenty-sixth Street. The second group is on the 
West Side, near Union Park. The third group is on the North Side, 
near Washington Square. It is estimated that thirty thousand persons 
can readily be accommodated at the same hour in these different places 
of meeting. 

The Congress of Missions which will follow the Church Congresses, 
will be the most comprehensive exhibit of missionary activity and 
achievement which the world will ever have witnessed. It will cover 
the field of domestic, city and foreign missions, and will be limited to 
no one division of the religious world. 

The Congress of the Evangelical Alliance, for which extensive prepa- 
rations have already been made, is expected to surpass in interest and 
importance any former conventions of that body, and the plans for the 
Sunday Rest Congresses, under the leadership of Rev. William Wallace 
Atterbury, of New York, are careful and wide-reaching. 

We understand that you will appoint a special Committee to have 
charge of the Sunday Rest Congresses, in order to secure a more free 
and independent consideration of the subject of Sunday Rest on physi- 
ological, political, economic and ethical grounds, as well as on those of a 
religious character; and that there will accordingly be a division of 
such Congresses for the independent consideration of each of these 
topics. 

Your committee thankfully recognize the constant assistance given 
them by you in the prosecution of their enormous undertaking. We 
believe that the hope expressed by Cardinal Gibbons will be realized ; 
that the expectations of the most sanguine of those who gave their 
minds to this plan a year ago will be dwarfed by the gigantic realities ; 
that the Congresses of Religion that shall meet in 1593 will be so note- 
worthy as to make an epoch in history, and be prophetic of that unity 
of the nations which the English Laureate foresaw, in singing of the 
golden time, 

‘* When the war-drums throb no longer, and the battle flags are furled, 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 
Yours respectfully, 
JOHN HENRY BARROWS, 
CHICAGO, February 25, 1892. Chairman. 
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In Behalf of the General Committee. 


REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D. D. (Presbyterian), Chairman. 
THE Rt. REv. BISHOP WM. E. MCLAREN, D. D., D.C. L. (Prot. Epis). 
REv. PRoF. DAVID SWING (Independent), Vice-Chairmen. 

The Most Rev. Archbishop P. A. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones (Unita- 


Feehan (Catholic). rian). 

Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble (Congre- Rt. Rev. Bishop C. E. Cheney 
gational). (Reformed Episcopal). 

Rev. Dr. William M. Lawrence Rev. M. C. Ranseen (Swedish Lu- 
(Baptist). theran). 

Rev. Dr. F. M. Bristol (Meth- Rev. John Z. Torgersen (Norwe- 
odist). gian Lutheran). 

Rabbi E. G. Hirsch (Jew). Rev. J. Berger (German Method- 

Rev. Dr. A. J. Canfield (Universal- ist). 
ist). Mr. J. W. Plummer (Quaker). 


Rev. L. P. Mercer (Swedenborgian). 


APPROVAL OF THE FOREGOING REPORT. 


The first Report of the General Committee of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary on Religious Congresses is approved, and the Congresses of 
the Department of Religion are assigned to be held between August 25th 
and September 28th, A. D. 1893, substantially as requested therein, sub- 
ject to any slight modifications that may be found necessary. 

With high appreciation and hearty thanks, 
CHARLES C. BONNEY, 
President World’s Congress Auxiliary. 
To Dr. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, 
Chairman of Committee. 
WoRLD’S CONGRESS HEADQUARTERS, Chicago, March 1, 1892. 
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TREATY RELATIONS OF JAPAN WITH AMERICA. 


I. THE TREATIES. 


It 1s well known by every intelligent Japanese and Amer- 
ican that the first treaty entered into by Japan with foreign 
powers was with the United States. Previous to the expedi- 
tion and the making of the first treaty by Commodore Perry 
in 1852, three attempts to enter into friendly relations with 
Japan had been made by us. 

In 1831 a Japanese junk was blown from the native coast, 
and, drifting across the Pacific, went ashore near the mouth 
of the Columbia river. The survivors on board were well 
cared for and ultimately sent to Macao, China, in order that 
they might from that point be returned to Japan. An Amer- 
ican firm by the name of King & Co. fitted out the ship Mor- 
rison in the year 1837, and, taking out of her all her guns and 
other armament in order to show her pacific intentions, dis- 
patched her to Japan on her mission of friendship and com- 
merce. On reaching her port in Japan, officials came on board 
to inquire her errand. The story of the shipwrecked mariners 
was told, but no disposition to receive them was manifested. 
Learning that the vessel was unarmed great contempt for her 
and her desires were exhibited. The following day shotted 
guns were fired at her. On this the Morrison sailed for Kago- 
shima, a more southern port, and while there received similar 
treatment. From that point she returned to Macao having 
been unable to either restore the shipwrecked men to their 
country or to dispose of her articles of commerce. 

In 1846 an expedition was sent out by the United States 
Government to open negotiations, but the reiterated reply of 
‘No trade can be allowed with any foreign nation except 
Holland ’’ was all the intercourse obtainable. 
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In 1849 (February) the American squadron in the China 
Seas learned that an American ship had been wrecked on the 
Japan coast and that sixteen of her seamen were in confine- 
ment in a Japanese prison. The Preble was dispatched to 
demand their release. Resistance was offered to her progress 
as she approached her anchorage, but with a favoring breeze 
she pushed on through all the obstacles placed in her way. 
Commander Glynn at once opened negotiations for the 
delivery to him of the sixteen seamen who had been in prison 
for seventeen months, and who had ‘‘ during that time been 
treated with great cruelty and inhumanity,’’ When they 
were first confined they were ordered to trample on a wooden 
cross, which they were told was ‘‘the devil of Japan.’’ 
They were told that disobedience meant death. The demand 
for the release of the prisoners was treated with haughty con- 
tempt. Finding that this did not move Commander Glynn 
‘* they adopted a course of evasive diplomacy.’’ This also 
failing before an intensified demand the meaning of which 
there could be no mistaking they changed their tone, depre- 
cated his anger and promised the immediate release of the 
men, and their delivery on board the vessel. The promise 
fulfilled, the Preble sailed away to rejoin the squadron. 

The next attempt at opening relations was made in 1852 
by Commodore Perry, and was eminently successful as is well 
known. This treaty was urged on the Japanese by the 
United States Government in order to open the way for com- 
merce, and to secure kind treatment for shipwrecked whalers 
and other seamen who might be wrecked on the coast of 
Japan. The first article of the treaty says that ‘‘ There shall 
be perfect, permanent and universal peace between the United 
States and the Empire of Japan. The second article provides 
for the opening of the two ports, Simoda and Hakodaté, to 
American vessels. Another article stipulates that ‘‘ When- 
ever ships of the United States are thrown or wrecked on the 
coast of Japan, Japanese vessels will assist them and carry 
their crews to Simoda or Hakodaté. Whatever articles the 
shipwrecked men may have preserved shall likewise be re- 
stored.’’ Another article stipulates that ‘‘ Those shipwrecked 
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persons and other citizens of the United States shall be free 
as in other countries, and not subject to confinement, but 
shall be amenable to just laws.’’ Another article says, ‘‘ It is 
agreed that ships of the United States resorting to the ports 
open to them, shall be permitted to exchange gold and silver 
coin and articles of goods for other articles of goods under 
such regulations as shall be temporarily established by the 
Japanese Government for that purpose.’’ These articles of 
the first treaty make it quite clear that the United States in- 
sisted on opening relations with Japan, quite as much for the 
sake of the unfortunate men who might be wrecked on a 
dangerous coast, and where, if saved, they would be ‘ sub- 
jected to cruel and inhuman treatment,’’ as for the sake of 
any tradal gain that might be obtained by the very few 
United States vessels that might visit Japan in the interest of 
commerce. Force was not used used in making this treaty, 
but it was well understood by the Japanese that force was 
present and ready for immediate action. 

In 1857 another treaty was made. Among other things, 
this stipulates that ‘‘Americans committing offences in Japan 
shall be tried by the American Consul-General or Consul, and 
shall be punished according to American laws.’’ This article 
is still in force and is called the extra-territorial law. It is 
now most offensive to the Japanese, and with the Tariff Law, 
which allows the Japanese Government no liberty or power 
to fix a tariff at its own pleasure for needful revenue and for 
the protection of the industries of its people, constitutes and 
causes the irritating and incensed feeling which the Japanese 
of all classes now experience in their attitude toward ‘‘ for- 
eigners.”’ 

During 1858-60 another treaty between the two countries 
was negotiated. The second article of this treaty stipulates 
that ‘‘ The President of the United States, at the request of 
the Japanese Government, will act as a friendly mediator in 
such matters of difference as may arise between the Govern- 
ment of Japan and any European Power.’’ Another article 
provides for yet greater liberty in commercial lines. Article 
four prohibits the importation of opium. The article that 
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deals with duties declares some few goods to be duty free, 
some at a duty of five per cent, others at twenty per cent; 
while it is stipulated that ‘‘a duty of thirty-five per cent shall 
be paid on all intoxicating liquors.’’* Article seven says 
that ‘‘ The Americans and Japanese shall not do anything 
calculated to excite religious animosity. The Government of 
Japan has already abolished the practice of trampling on 
religious emblems.’’ All the articles of these treaties are in 
the interest of mutually kind feeling, kind treatment, enlarged 
commerce, and were made by us alone, without the advice or 
co-operation of any other of the ‘‘ Powers,’’ great or small. 

Besides these treaties our Government has entered into 
other engagements with Japan in connection with the various 
foreign Powers who followed the United States in entering 
into treaty relations with Japan. The most celebrated of 
these conventions was called to consider the amount of in- 
demnity that Japan should pay for ‘‘the act of aggression 
and hostility... . . committed in June, 1863,’’ in firing on 
certain foreign vessels passing through the Straits of Shimo- 
noseki. Our Government received three quarters of a million 
dollars as its share of the plunder. In later years, however, 
the sense of the injustice of retaining this money became so 
strong among us that our Congress returned it to Japan, 
keeping back (unfortunately) the accumulated interest which 
nearly equaled the original sum. This imperfect act of 
friendship had a marked effect on Japanese of all classes and 
materially increased their kindly feeling towards America 
and all Americans. 


II. ATTEMPTS AT REVISION OF THE TREATIES. 


It was agreed by ‘‘the high contracting Powers’’ that all 
the treaties made with Japan should be revised July 1, 1872, 
but the agreement was not kept. 

In 1878 Count Terashima negotiated a treaty with the 
United States which, had it been ratified, would from the 

* This article has been modified, so that while books, flour and a few other articles 


are duty free, all other goods pay a uniform five per cent ad valorem duty, liquors 
included. 
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time of its going into operation have restored to Japan tariff 
and judicial autonomy. From that time until now the Japa- 
nese Government has made many strong efforts to bring about 
the burning desire of its heart, the most celebrated of which 
were made by Counts Ino-uye and Okuma respectively. 
Count Ino-uye labored under the impression that the 
Treaty Powers were not fully satisfied with the progress in 
civilization made by the Japanese, notwithstanding the edu- 
cational system that had been established with the Imperial 
University at its head, and common schools, with educated 
teachers, in almost every village at its feet; and notwith- 
standing the development of railroads, steamship lines, tele- 
graphs, newspapers, the army, the navy, the police and a 
hundred other things that are included in the term modern 
civilization. Count Ino-uye (aided by Count Ito, who was 
really the head of the government at that period), as a last 
attempt to gain the good will of ‘‘ the great powers,’’ set him- 
self to work to bring into closer social relations Japanese of 
rank and of both sexes, and Europeans and Americans of 
both sexes, who were residing in the capital and its vicinity. 
To effect this, a large building called the Rokumei-Kwan 
was erected, and dinners, balls and other entertainments in 
‘‘the Western style’’ frequently given. Japanese ladies 
ordered dresses and all needful paraphernalia for personal 
use and adornment from London, Paris and Berlin. They 
also learned to dance a /a European, and to associate with the 
male sex of their own and of other nations as they never had 
done, nor their ancestresses before them. It was not long 
after this fashion set in before the native press began to give 
out faint rumors of immoralities in connection with the new 
style of entertainments. These zephyrs increased in force 
until they became a very gale, and the fashion had to be 
changed. With this change the interest of the upper and 
middle classes to introduce the general use by Japanese 
women of Western apparel also ceased. It is not probable 
that this puff of fashion had much to do with the failure of 
Count Ino-uye to effect a revision of the treaties, but it does 
indicate without a single peradventure the intense and pa- 
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thetic desire of Japan to obtain such a revision of its treaties 
that it might arise from its suppliant position as an inferior, 
and in every way associate on terms of equality with every 
nation and power of the West. One adequate reason for the 
failure to secure revision by Count Ino-uye was the grave 
mistake that he and his colleagues made in inviting the repre- 
sentatives of the eighteen Powers to a common council board 
with the hope of accomplishing .at one stroke the work in 
hand. The Count soon found, to his sorrow, that the con- 
flicting interests of England, Germany, France, etc., were so 
many and so great that unanimity became impossible. When 
this effort at revision failed Japan seemed farther from its 
longed-for goal than ever and the people became more restive, 
sensitive and indignant in their attitude toward ‘‘ foreigners.’’ 

Count Okuma was the next Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
take up the vexed question. His scheme seemed for a time 
sure to ultimate in success. The various Treaty Powers, 
however, decided that they must have what to them would 
be a satisfactory guarantee that the Government of Japan 
would carry out the provisions of the revised treaty before 
they would consent to the restoration of tariff and judicial 
autonomy. This guarantee was to be the employment by the 
Japanese Government of a certain number of qualified for- 
eigners (English, German, French or Americans) who should 
sit as associate judges in certain cases brought before certain 
courts when Japanese and foreigners were the litigants. 
These ‘‘ foreign judges’’ were to sit as Japanese officials in 
Japanese courts administering Japanese law; yet when this 
condition to the restoration of tariff and judicial autonomy be- 
came known to ’ deep indignation and tumultu- 
ous expression of it was aroused. Count Okuma was inclined 
to yield to this hard condition, but ‘‘ the people,’’ regarding 
it as but another shackle of the clanking, jangling chain of 
bondage they had worn so long, would have none of it. The 
feeling culminated in the throwing of a bomb into the car- 
riage of Count Okuma which resulted in his loss of a limb. 
This incident, with the accompanying intense popular feeling, 
broke up this attempt to revise the treaties. ‘‘ The people’’ 


’ 
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‘the people,’ 
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have now become so sensitive and so indignant in their feel- 
ing toward ‘“‘foreigners’’ that it is not probable that the 
treaties can now be revised at all except on terms of absolute 
equality. 

The first Diet during its first session in 1890 called before 
it Viscount Aoki, who had succeeded Count Okuma as Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, and interrogated him as to the 
progress he was making in the revision of the treaties. The 
Viscount answering, gave a summary and general review of 
past efforts and failures, but he declined to give any infor- 
mation concerning the attempt he was then making. This 
reply was regarded with great disfavor by the Diet, the press 
and the people. 

At the opening of the Second Diet in November, 1891, the 
Minister-President of State, Count Matsukata, in his address 
to the representatives of the people said: ‘‘ Treaty revision 
has been under consideration by the Government for the last 
twenty years. Not a day has passed without attention being 
directed to it. . . The Government is resolved that no 
difficulties shall deter it from achieving this long hoped-for 
object.’ The Diet, prior to its dissolution in December of 
last year, in a secret session decided to reserve action on 
Treaty revision until a reply from the Government to certain 
questions relating to the matter prepared by two of its mem- 
bers were answered. These questions, after a few preliminary 
statements, beginning with ‘‘ Treaty revision is a matter of 
the greatest importance, and the Japanese nation longs for its 
settlement as men thirst for rain clouds after a drought,’’ are 
as follows : 


1. ‘‘Are the negotiations for treaty revision now sus- 
pended, or are they actually in progress ?’’ 

2. ‘‘If they are suspended, by what means can they be 
reopened? If they are in progress, how far have they been 
carried ?’”’ 

3. ‘What policy is pursued in respect of the abolition of 


extra-territorial jurisdiction and in respect of the recovery of 
tariff autonomy ?’’ 
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4. ‘What are the sentiments of the Treaty Powers with 
regard to treaty revision ?’”’ 

Dissolution of the Diet has intervened, hence these ques- 
tions are now in abeyance. The popular feeling on the sub- 
ject is, however, so intense, and the entire nation is so impa- 
tient of further delay in the acquisition of their rights that 
the new Diet expected to convene in April of the present year 
will be compelled to renew the question and take very decided 
action. 

It was rumored in Japan late in the eighties that the United 
States Minister appointed by Mr. Cleveland, Ex-Governor 
Hubbard, had negotiated a treaty with Japan on terms of 
equality, restoring thereby both tariff and judicial autonomy. 
It contained, however, the fatal clause that not until other 
treaty powers entered into a similar treaty should this one go 
into operation. The ‘‘ other treaty powers ’’ having other in- 
terests did not consent, hence the treaty was but another futile 
attempt at revision. 


Ill. THE PRIVILEGE AND THE DUTY OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE MATTER. 


As a nation we can hardly stand indifferently aloof and re- 
gard ourselves as without responsibility for the continuation 
of the present unhappy condition of affairs. It was America 
that first entered into treaty relations with Japan, and she did 
so when such relations were not desired by that Government 
or people. We forced ourselves and our treaty on them re- 
gardless of their wishes in the matter. Fortunately for us this 
act is regarded by.the Japanese of to-day as a friendly one, 
and the United States is invariably spoken of as the (Dai-on- 
jin) great benefactor of the nation. We have in recent times 
successfully negotiated two treaties which have exhibited our 
friendly feeling and our confidence in the progress Japan is 
making in her endeavors to attain to a stage of civilization 
equal to that of the most enlightened nations ; and we have 
gained hereby, additionally strong expressions of gratitude 
from all classes of her people. The name of ‘‘ American’? in- 
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sures a cordial reception to any and every resident or traveler 
wherever he may go in Japan. 

The first of the two treaties just named was a postal one 
negotiated August 6, 1873, and which went into operation 
January 1, 1875. When the writer went to Japan in 1873, all 
American mail arriving at and departing from Japan was re- 
ceived and dispatched by the United States Consul, and Amer- 
ican postage stamps only were lawful for use on mail matter. 
The English, German and French mails were also handled by 
the consuls of those nations. The United States by this treaty 
gave over the control of all its mail matter and responsibility 
to the Japanese Government as an act of friendship and of con- 
fidence, and that confidence has been neither misplaced nor 
abused. ‘The other Powers held aloof for some time but they 
also one by one have followed our example. 

The Japanese Postmaster-General in his official report for 
the half year ending June 30, 1875, says, ‘‘ Through our am- 
icable relations with the United States Government a Postal 
Convention has been concluded between that country and 
this. This Convention went into effect January 1 of the 
present year, and the report of foreign mails exchanged 
under its provisions is very gratifying as being the dawn of a 
new era in the administration of our postal affairs.’’ He 
further says, ‘‘ It is, however, greatly to be regretted that we 
have not yet full control of all the foreign mails received and 
dispatched from this country, but it is to be hoped that the 
English and French governments, observing the manner in 
which the provisions of this Convention are carried out, may 
desire—I am confident they will desire—to conclude similar 
conventions and thus relegate to us the privileges hitherto 
taken and now withheld from us.’’ The postmaster’s desire 
has been gratified, and for several years Japan has had sov- 
ereign control of all the mails that arrive at and depart from 
Japan, and the service has been well and faithfully performed. 

In this case also America took the lead, and alone acted 
the part of a true and sympathizing friend. 

The next treaty was negotiated in 1886 and related to the 
extradition of ‘‘ persons charged with or convicted of (cer- 
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tain) crimes and offences.’’ The treaty was entered into on 
terms of mutual equality, the United States again acting alone 
in the matter. 

The English press of Yokohama had often spoken of the 


relations of the United States to Japan as being of both, and > 


only, a sentimental nature and value; but after this treaty 
came into operation, it was gratifyingly outspoken in its 
praise of America for its true and valuable friendliness Japan- 
ward. It also expressed the wish that its own government 
had led the way in the matter. 

In view, then, of these repeated acts of the friendship of our 
government and people towards Japan in the past, would it 
not be eminently just and kind for us once more to step out 
alone, and to the front, and irrespective of any aid, co-opera- 
tion or opposition from any other of the Great Treaty Powers, 
offer to restore to Japan freely and fully the judicial and 
tariff autonomy we took from her in the days of her igno- 
rance and weakness? Japan has struggled hard and most 
pathetically to attain to our standard of civilization so that 
she might acquire the coveted position of equal among the 
best, the most enlightened and the most powerful nations of 
the West. She has become a constitutional government. 
She has produced a code of laws in harmony with her consti- 
tution. She is educating her judges and fitting them for their 
higher and more difficult positions as fast as the nature of the 
work will allow. She grants by her constitution civil and 
religious liberty to all her subjects, and in every way is strain- 
ing every nerve to modify and improve her ways in order to 
gain the good will of, and the rank of equal among the 
Powers with whom she is now in treaty relations. 

The American missionaries resident in Japan, together with 
their co-laborers from England, have more than once prepared 
and sent memorials to their respective representatives, en- 
treating them to use their best endeavors to revise the treaties 
at an early date and restore to Japan tariff and judicial auton- 
omy. America is so situated that she can step forward alone 
and do this. She returned the Shimo-noseki indemnity fund, 
to the joy of the Japanese, even though England was unwill- 
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ing, and the English press said many hard things of her for 
doing it. Why cannot the United States step out again and 
perform this one crowning act of friendship and of justice, and 
restore to Japan that which she ‘‘ longs for as men thirst for 
rain clouds after drought ”’ ? 

If the secretaries of missionary societies, Chambers of Com- 
merce and all other interested and benevolent men and organ- 
izations would take this matter in hand, and bring it before 
our Congress and Government, 1892 would not pass away 
before a new bond of friendship would be formed and 
cemented between these two nations to the lasting gratitude 
and joy of the one, and to the genuine and abiding satisfaction 


of the other. J. L. ATKINSON. 
Newton Center, Mass. 


P.S.—The treatment Japan has at times received from some 
of the representatives of some of the Powers with which she 
has treaty relations is well set forth and illustrated by the 
following letter from an American chargé d'affaires to his 
chief in Washington, D. C.: 


UNITED STATES LEGATION, JAPAN, June 16, 1872. 
To Mr. Fish, Secretary of State. 

Sik: On the 14th instant I had the honor of presenting Rear Admiral 
Jenkins to His Majesty the Tenno, and although the occasion itself pre- 
sented no unusual features, the circu:mstances were peculiar, and bring- 
ing me as they did, at variance with my English, French and Russian 
colleagues, I feel it my duty to give them in brief. 

On the 24th ultimo, Mr. Watson arrived in Japan and relieved Mr. 
Adams as Her Brittanic Majesty’s Chargé @’afjaires. About the same 
time Mr. Butzon arrived as Russian Chareé d'affaires, as did also the 
French Admiral. It has been the custom of this (Japanese) court to 
receive Chargé d'affaires and admirals, and the days for the reception 
of the English Chargé d'affaires, Admiral Jenkins, the French Admiral 
ind the Russian C/argé d'affaires were all set in the order I have just 
named, with but a day or two between each 

Upon arranging the details, Mr. Watson found that the Tenno 

Emperor, would receive s7//ing, to which he at ouce took exceptions, 
The Tenno declined to stand, saving that he received (Aa affair 

and admirals only as a matter of courtesy and that he would not be dic 
tated to concerning the matter He claimed that Japanese and foreign 


ustoms differed, and that while, forinstance, in America and Europe it 
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was courtesy to uncover the head, in Japan it is etiquette to cover it. 
Mr. Watson declined a presentation except the Tenno stood, and 
appealed to the French and Russian Chareé d’affaires and myself to 
support him. These gentlemen deemed it proper to comply. I saw it 
my duty quite in the opposite ‘direction. I only asked that Admiral 
Jenkins and myself be received as others had been and would be re- 
ceived. I claimed that foreign representatives had no right to demand 
a change of Japanese customs, and that 7v/ention should determine a 
courtesy or lack of courtesy. I deprecated the forcing of strict etiquette 
upon this people, as interpreted by a European Court, and thought it 
better to suit ourselves to circumstances, and make allowances instead 
of seeking for points of dispute. With my opinions and support the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs expressed himself delighted, and the audi- 
ence was arranged as usual. 

While in the waiting room the day of presentation, I was ‘informed 
that so pleased was His Majesty with my friendly actions that he had 
determined to receive me standing, assuring me that it was done as a 
particular mark of gratitude and friendship, and that in doing so he did 
not commit himself to future action. The other audiences spoken of 
have not yet taken place, hence, how they will be received I cannot 
say; but be that as it may, through kind words a courtesy has been 
offered me which threats and demands were impotent to effect. 

I have the honor, etc., 
Signed, CHARLES O. SHEPARD, 
Chargé @ Affaires, Ad. In. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF I5S92. 
LECTURE I. 


UNSHAKEN COLUMNAR TRUTHS IN SCRIPTURE. 


Infallibility, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, is an 
almost measureless word. It is both terrible and alluring. 
Only infallible religious truth, however, is fit for a dying 
pillow. Only infallibility is an adequate support for the soul 
when it takes its dark departure into the world into which 
all men haste. 

What is the scope of infallibility in Scripture ? 

Let us assume for the present that strict infallibility exists 
in Scripture only in its teaching of the way of deliverance 
from the love of sin and the guilt of it. I provisionally define 
inspiration as the gift of infallibility in teaching the way of 
life. In this sense and within this scope, the Scriptures 
as a whole, I do most solemnly believe are inerrant and 
infallible. 

This is what is commonly called the middle theory of 
inspiration and has been defended by such theologians as 
Tholuck, Twesten, Julius Muller and Dorner in Germany, 
and by many great teachers in England and America. It is 
the theory which Coleridge defends so eloquently in his Con- 
Sessions of an Enquiring Spirit. It defines inspiration as that 
influence which preserves the sacred writers from all errors in 
regard to doctrine necessary to salvation. It will be under- 
stood that many facts of history are covered by this definition, 
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but that it would not be discredited at all by unimportant 
errors in chronology and topography. It is not admitted by 
this definition that such errors exist in Scripture ; but, even if 
it should be proved that the mustard seed is not the smallest 
of all seeds, as the New Testament, using a current expression 
of Palestine, asserts, this definition would not be invalidated. 
I make a distinction between zzspzration and dictation, but this 
definition is not inconsistent with the fact that the very words 
in many passages of Holy Scripture seem to have been given 
by inspiration. The definition does not, in form, assert verbal 
inspiration, but secures it in effect in regard to whatever in 
Scripture touches the way of life. It asserts the infallibility 
of the Bible as a whole in teaching the way of deliverance 
from the love of sin and the guilt of it. This is what the 
great creeds of the church have maintained in every Chris- 
tian age. And this is what the Holy Scriptures emphatically 
assert for themselves. 


II. 


In asserting the religious infallibility of the Scriptures, I 
assume only two things : 

1. The literal infallibility of the strictly self-evident truths 
of Scripture. 

2. The veracity of Christ. 

To doubt the former of these is actually impossible. 

To doubt the latter, after the colossal attestations of that 
veracity by history and Providence, is almost to commit the 
unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost. God cannot give 
witness to a lie. It is certain that He has given witness to 
the way of life described in the Scriptures as to no other way 
known among men. 

These, then, are the central facts which should guide our 
whole discussion concerning the religious worth of the Holy 
Scriptures : 

There can be no inspiration of inveracity. 

The fact of the religious trustworthiness of the Scriptures 
must be established as indispensable to the proof of their 
inspiration. 
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Unshaken Columnar Truths in Scripture. 287 


The self-evident truths in Scripture, as everywhere else, 
are not only unchangeable, unassailable and trustworthy ; 
they are actually infallible. 

It is strictly self-evident that a man cannot serve two 
masters ; that a fountain cannot bring forth sweet water and 
bitter ; that except a man be delivered from the love of what 
God hates and the hate of what God loves, he cannot be at 
peace in God’s presence in this life or the next; and that 
man’s supreme spiritual need is deliverance from the love of 
sin and from the guilt of it. 

These self-evident truths are the supreme summits of 
Scripture. 

These summits command many other summits. 

An examination of the authority of Scripture, therefore, 
may best begin with an examination of its strictly self-evident 
truths. 

It will be found that the wholly uncontested and incontest- 
able self-evident truths are the spiritual summits on which 
the Cathedral of the Holy Word, with all its columns, archi- 
traves and pinnacles, has been built. 

This is a period of critical earthquakes. Everything that 
can be shaken is shaken and ought to be! Among things 
that can be shaken, however, are many positions that are 
new as well as some that are old. My chief contentions are 
two : 

1. That an important number of columnar truths in 
Scripture remain unshaken. 

2. That these are enough to point out infallibly the way 
of life; that is, the way of deliverance from the love and the 
guilt of sin. 

Critical earthquakes disturb the lowlands and not the 
mountain ranges in Revelation. An outlook from the spirit- 
ual summits of Scripture disperses skepticism. A study of 
the trend of the spiritual summits of the mountain ranges of 
Scripture is the best antidote for the alarm produced by the 
rending and billowing of the lower landscapes of traditional 
belief. A glance along the ranks of unshaken columnar 
truths in Scripture gives the alert soul courage and peace. 
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III. 


The columnar truths of Scripture form a cathedral and God 
yet inhabits it. The Old Testament is the nave with its 
transepts of psalm and prophecy, the New Testament is the 
choir with the Fourth Gospel as its Holy of Holies. (See 
Canon Liddon on ‘‘ The Worth of the Old Testament.’’) 

There are observers who enter a cathedral only to have their 
attention fastened on the minor adornments, and relatively 
unimportant architectural details and who forget the tran- 
scendent purpose of the whole temple to subserve the individ- 
ual or the social offering of praise and prayer. In our Bib- 
lical research let us not allow ourselves to be the victims of 
mere circumstantials ; let us study with all severity the vast 
essentials, the mighty main things, the unshaken columnar 
truths and make ourselves familiar not only with each by 
itself, but with the effect of them all in their logical, system- 
atic and spiritual combination. Strategic Scriptures are veri- 
fiable, organizing and redemptive, and as such will be found 
to be the chief columns of the Biblical architecture. 

As we open the Bible and enter the great portal of the re- 
mote nave of the cathedral of Scripture, 

Monotheism is the first unshaken columnar truth we meet. 
It is a fact, and a verifiable, organizing, redemptive fact, that 
the Scriptures teach monotheism, not polytheism, not pan- 
theism, not atheism, not agnosticism. This pillar was set up 
early. It has been maintained in its commanding position at 
the cost of innumerable struggles with false religions and false 
philosophies. It has resisted all attack and dominates the en- 
lightened part of the world to-day. 

Man’s Creation in the Image of God is the next columnar 
truth. This means God’s fatherhood and man’s sonship. It 
means God’s sovereignty and man’s debt of loyalty. It means 
the unity of the race. Men can have communion with each 
other only through their common union with God. It means 
susceptibility to religious inspiration. It means free will with 
its responsibilities. 
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The Family is the next column which we meet in this ma- 
jestic nave. Here is the germ of all human government. The 
ideal of the family set up in Scripture is monogamy. This 
ideal has been subjected for ages to the severest attack. It is 
an unshaken columnar truth, however, and dominates the en- 
lightened portions of humanity to this hour. 

The Sabbath is the next pillar—a column set up early and 
seen far and wide across the landscapes of time, and dominat- 
ing yet their most fruitful fields. The cuneiform tablets 
now in the hands of Assyriologists show that centuries before 
Abraham left Chaldea, one day in seven was spoken of as the 
day of cessation from labor and the day of rest for the heart. 

A severe view of sin is the next pillar. Ethical monotheism 
appears on the first page of the Bible. The free soul of man 
is there represented as under probation without grace. Free- 
dom is abused ; disorder springs up among the human facul- 
ties ; there is a fall from the Divine Order. This severe view 
of sin is found nowhere outside the Scriptures. This fall 
from the Divine Order is a fact of man’s experience to the 
present hour. 

lope of Redemption through undeserved mercy, or the 
Divine grace, is the next pillar. This column is set up early 
in the Biblical cathedral and the top of it yet reaches to the 
heavens themselves. Man is represented in the most ancient 
page of the Scriptures as at first under probation without 
grace. He fell from the Divine Order and is then represented 
as under probation with grace. ‘‘ The seed of the woman 
shall bruise the serpent’s head.’’ ‘These words are the germ 
of the gospel itself. 

The Decalogue is the next pillar—a clustered column— 
wholly erect after ages of earthquakes. This marvelous 
pillar is the central portion of the earliest Scriptures. All the 
laws in the books in which the Decalogue is found cluster 
around it. 

Even if it were not known where and when and how the 
Decalogue originated, the prodigious fact would yet remain 
that it works well. Who knows where the multiplication 
table originated? It works well. Who can tell who invented 
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the system of Arabic notation, giving a different value to a 
figure according to its position? The books do not inform us. 
This system is based on a very refined knowledge of numbers 
and is probably a spark from the old Sanscrit anvil; but the 
Hindoo writers ascribe it to supernatural revelation. No 
matter where the scheme originated, it is certain that it 
works well. 

The Decalogue came into existence in the midst of polythe- 
istic religions. It is monotheistic. It is the foundation of 
the right worship of the one true God. It is the proclamation 
of the Divine severity, visiting the sins of fathers upon their 
children to the third and fourth generation, and also of the 
Divine tenderness showing mercy to a thousand generations of 
those that love God and keep His Commandments. It re- 
quires men to labor six days and to remember the seventh 
day to keep it holy. It is the quintessence of all rules for 
right living, for the individual, the family, the state, the 
church. And such it will continue to be as long as man is 
man and God is God. 


IV. 


The Psalms are the next pillar in the Divine Cathedral of 
the Scriptures, or rather a whole transept of pillars. Three 
thousand years they have been the highest manual of devo- 
tion known among men. Nothing like them as a collection 
can be found in all antiquity. 

Greece has spoken, Rome has had the ear of the ages, mod- 
ern time has uttered all its voices, but the Psalms remain 
wholly unsurpassed. They express, as nothing outside of the 
Holy Scriptures does, not only the unity, the righteousness, 
the power and the majesty of God, but also His mercy, His 
condescension, His pity, His tenderness, His love. They are 
the blossoming of the religious spirit of the law. They prob- 
ably reveal the heart of the primitive religion known to Abra- 
ham and once the possession of the patriarchs. In our time, 
John Bright has said that he was willing to stake on the sin- 
gle Book of Psalms the question whether there has or has not 
been made a revelation. Mr. Gladstone agrees with him. 
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‘To the work the Psalms have accomplished,’’ says this 
great and devout statesman, ‘‘there is no parallel on earth. 
This fact constitutes in itself a strong presumption that the 
cause of it is one lying beyond the range of ordinary human 
action, and may most reasonably be set down as consisting in 
that specialty of Divine suggestion and guidance which we 
term revelation.’’ (‘‘ Impregnable Rock,”’ etce., pp. 148-157. ) 

The Great Prophectes are the next pillar, or rather, we must 
call these, like the Psalms, a whole transept of pillars. 

A chosen man called out of Ur of the Chaldees was to 
become a chosen family, and that family was to become a 
chosen nation, and that nation give birth to a chosen religious 
leader, who was to found a chosen church to fill the earth. 
This prediction existed ages before Christianity appeared in 
the world. Not even the wildest claim made by negative 
criticism invalidates the fact that this prophecy spans hun- 
dreds of years as an immeasurably majestic bow of the Di- 
vine promise. This was to be the course of religious history, 
and it has been. 

The Jews were to be scattered among all nations and yet 
preserved as a separate people, and they have been. ‘* What 
is the best short proof of the supernatural origin of Chris- 
tianity ?’’ asked Frederick the Great. His chaplain replied in 
words that have become historic: ‘‘The Jews, your Maj- 
esty.’’ 

A Messianic hope fills the souls of Old Testament prophets. 
The writers of Greece and Rome recognize this expectation 
as especially intense at the time of the coming of Christ. He 
who was to appear has appeared. Unto us a Son has been 
born and His name ?s called Wonderful, the Everlasting 
Father, the Mighty God, the Prince of Peace. Of His king- 
dom there is no end. 

Jerusalem was to be destroyed and it has been. 

The Gospel was to be preached to all nations, and it is 
filling the whole earth. 

V. 

The Sermon on the Mount is the next pillar, and it stands 

where nave and transept of the Biblical Cathedral open into 
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the choir. ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount,’’ Daniel Webster 
wrote on his tombstone, ‘‘cannot be a merely human produc- 
tion. This belief enters into the depths of my conscience. 
The whole history of man proves it.’’ There stands the clus- 
tered column, there it has stood for ages, and there it will 
stand forever. 

The Lord's Prayer is the next column. It has its founda- 
tions in the profoundest wants of man; its capital in the 
boundless canopy of the Fatherhood of God. Neither the 
foundations nor the capital will crumble nor the column fall 
while man’s nature and God’s nature remain unchanged. 

The Character of Christ is the Holy of Holies of the cathe- 
dral of the Scriptures. The Gospels, and especially the 
fourth Gospel, are the inmost sanctuary of the whole Divine 
temple. ‘‘I know men,’’ said Napoleon, ‘‘and I tell you 
that Jesus Christ was not a mere man.’’ Mrs. Browning 
wrote these words on the leaf of her New Testament, and 
Robert Browning quoted them from that sacred place to a 
friend at the point of death. ‘‘ The sinlessness of Christ,’’ 
said Horace Bushnell, ‘‘ forbids His possible classification 
with men.”’ 

The identification of Christ with the Logos, or the Eternal 
Wisdom and Reason, and of Christ’s spirit with the Holy 
Spirit, is the supreme columnar truth rising from the side of 
the sanctuary in the holy of holies of the Biblical cathedral. 

The verfiable promise of the gift of the Holy Spirit to every 
soul self-surrendered to God in conscience is the next pillar. 

The founding of the Christian church, which is with us to 
this day, is the next. The sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, instituted by our Lord himself, are His con- 
tinuous autograph, written across the pages of centuries. 

The fruits of Christianity are the final cluster of pillars ris- 
ing to the Eastern window that looks on better ages to come 
and is perpetually flooded with a Divine illumination. 

Goethe represents the Philistine as failing to admire 
cathedral windows because he sees them from the outside 
while they are all glorious if seen from within the tem- 
ple. All this is true of the majestic windows in the Biblical 
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Cathedral, including the most sacred spiritual history of the 
church, age after age. 

The Bible is not the product of the Jewish nation. The 
Targums and the Talmuds show what that nation produces 
without assistance from on high. God, who spoke unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by His son, by whom also He made the worlds. 

The Foundation Stones beneath all the pillars and beneath 
the altar in the Cathedral of Revelation are the strictly self- 
evident truths of the Eternal Reason or the Divine Logos, 
who is the Essential Christ. God is one, and so the systems 
of Nature and of Revelation must be one. The Universe is 
called such because it is a unit. It reveals God as Unity, 
Reason and Love. 

And all the strength of the Foundation Stones belongs to 
the pillars and the pinnacles of the Cathedral of the Holy 
Word. 

And the Form of the whole Cathedral is that of the Cross. 
The unity of the Scriptural architecture built age after age is 
one of the supreme miracles of history. It is a self-revelation 
of the Hand that lifted the Biblical pillars one by one accord- 
ing to a plan known unto God from the beginning. ; 

And the Cathedral itself is full of a cloud of souls. There 
is the goodly company of the martyrs and the apostles and 
the prophets. There is the Lord and the Giver of Life. And 
with this company we join in the perpetual Anthem: or- 
ever, O Lord, thy word ts settled in Heaven. O how love I thy 
law, sweeter ts it to me than honey and the honey-comb. The 
entrance of Thy word giveth light, and in keeping of Thy Com- 
mandments there ts great reward. Heaven and Earth shall 
pass away, but not one jot or tittle shall pass from the law until 
all be fulfilled. And I saw heaven opened and behold a white 
horse and He that sat upon him was called Faithful and True, 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords and the Word of God. He 
was clothed in a vesture dipped in blood, His eyes were as a flame 
of fire, and on His head were many crowns. I saw an angel fly 
in the midst of heaven having the everlasting gospel to preach 
unto them that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and kin- 
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dred and tongue and people, and he said with a loud voice: Fear 
God and give glory to Him, for the hour of His judgment ts 
come, and worship Him that made heaven, and earth, and the 
sea, and the fountains of waters. Behola the Lion that is of the 
tribe of Judah, the Root of David, hath overcome to open the book 
and the seven seals thereof. Thou art worthy to take the book 
and open its seals for Thou wast slain and hast redeemed us to 
God by Thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, 
and nation, and hast made us unto our God, kings and priests 
and we shall reign on tne earth. Blessing, and glory, and 
wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor and power and might be 
unto our God forever and ever. Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which was and ts, and ts to come. In the beginning 
was the Word and the Word was with God and the Word was 
God. Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost, as it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be, world 
without end. 
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TRUMAN MARCELLUS Post, D. D. A Biography, Personal and Literary. 
By T. A. Post. Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing So- 
ciety, Boston and Chicago. 1891. 


On the 21st of May, 1846, Longfellow wrote in his diary: ‘‘The most 
interesting books to me are the histories of individuals and individual 
minds; all autobiographies and the like. This is my favorite reading.” 
Growing multitudes are in sympathy with America's sweet singer. 
Opportunities for such delight and instruction are vastly beyond those 
of his time, although his lamented departure is still in vivid memory. 

Brilliant and loved stars among earth’s leaders have set in large 
numbers, in recent years, and loving, loyal hands perpetuate their light 
and guidance in memorial story. This has been nobly done for the 
subject of this sketch, and no one will read this memoir without vivid 
and grateful impressions of a sweet, strong, cultured and consecrated 
soul, his conversation in heaven and with earth’s sunshine and purest 
inspirations, while his vigilance was keen and sagacious to meet the 
crises of formative, and sometimes tragic days in church and state. 

Believers in character as, in some measure, determined by heredity will 
find encouragement in what is recorded of Dr. Post’s ancestry. Stephen 
Post settled in Cambridge, Mass., about fifteen years after the landing 
of the Pilgrims. Removing to Connecticut, he was the friend of Uncas 
in the Pequot war and assisted in building a fort at the mouth of the 
Connecticut river. Stephen’s great-grandson, Roswell, was a soldier in 
the Revolution, with Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga, and with Stark at 
Bennington. Roswell was the grandfather of Truman Marcellus who 
was born in Middlebury, Vt., June 3, 1810. What more natural and to 
be expected than that the son of such sires should be a stalwart cham- 
pion of education, and of religious and civil liberty. 

Innate tendencies were favored by the scenes of Dr. Post’s boyhood 
and youth. When a lad, his home was on the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain in near view of Mount Independence, Fort Ticonderoga and 
Mount Defiance. All the soul’s higher moods are mutually helpful, 
and the boy easily passed from patriotic and filial reminiscence to rapt 
emotion as he looked beyond battlefields to the towering Adirondacks. 
Fifty years after graduation, he said to his classmates at Middlebury of 
those ‘‘grand and awful mountains,” ‘‘ They have been the joy of my 
dreams on far-off illimitable plains, where clouds alone could type 
their grandeur to the fancy. They have breathed on the child of New 
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England their mighty spell, as on their awful top. I have slept on their 
cloud-rests, and felt the heart-beat of the great mother pulsating up all 
night through the granite.” 

He was the valedictorian of his class—1829, Middlebury—and easily 
ranked in all the years as the most brilliant alumnus. Further prepa- 
ration came for his life work in a brief tutorship in Middlebury, in a few 
months’ study, in the autumn of 1832, in Andover Seminary ; in the 
following winter at Washington, ‘‘amid the contests of the elder and 
younger Titans of political debate, in their struggle over Constitutional 
questions which were to convulse the country through an era of agita- 
tion that was to close only with the arbitrament of civil arms,’’ and in 
a tour westward, via St. Louis and Jacksonville, Ill., where he was 
licensed ‘‘to practice law as an attorney and counsellor in all the courts 
of law and equity in the State of Illinois.” 


At this point, the spring of 1833, a marked Providence turned the ex- 
pectant lawyer into academic halls again, and ‘‘ T. M. Post was, after 
conference with President Edward Beecher and Rev. Theron Baldwin, 
appointed professor of ancient languages in Illinois College.’’ Notwith- 
standing the autumn study at Andover, of which he spoke ‘‘as among 
the most pleasant and profitable of life, and those most powerful in 
influence on future thought and culture,’’ he was delayed by theological 
and speculative difficulties and made profession of religion by uniting 
with the Congregational church at Jacksonville in June, 1834. The 
chair of ancient languages he held for seven years, and was then, 
October, 1840, ordained pastor of the church of which he was a mem- 
ber, and continued until 1847. 

Declining repeated calls to the chair of rhetoric and English litera- 
ture in Middlebury College, he succeeded Rev. Henry M. Field as pastor 
of the Third Presbyterian church, St. Louis. 


In March, 1852, the First Trinitarian Congregational church of St. 
Louis was formed and Dr. Post became pastor and held its pulpit till 
January 1, 1582. Then came the few years of more retired life, but he 
was always diligently engaged for the Master and His kingdom until, 
as the gray dawn was breaking for the last day of 1886, his release and 
translation came. 

This memoir is as marked by literary excellence as by filial devotion. 
All the years were full of undertakings and achievements possible only 
in times of transition, and to extraordinary abilities. Dr. Post was a 
lover of nature, and had the poet’s insight. He was a devoted student 
of history and was wise to interpret events and forecast the future. Per- 
sonal reminiscences and unique adventures give the story of this life of 
scholarship and sacred ministry a constant charm. It will have perma- 
nent value, and be of unabated service, as a repository of sentiments 
aud ideas, beautifully clothed and forcefully presented in the many ex- 
tracts from sermons, addresses and correspondence. Rich aphorisms 
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abound, and every sentence glows with the winsome warmth of a kindly 
and cultured personality. One cannot read the memoir without loving 
appreciation of the subject. On Sunday, December 25, 1859, Dr. Post 
preached in St. Louis, upon ‘‘The Greatness and Power of Faith in 
the World’s History, as Illustrated by the Pilgrim Fathers.’’ Inspired 
by his theme he stood with the Pilgrims, and, interpreting their eleva- 
tion of soul and holy purpose, he asks, ‘‘ What saw they as they gazed 
forth on the great, wide sea, that seemed to them as washing the shores 
of another planet? Have you ever looked out on the ocean rolling on 
under night? going forth, dread, fathomless, alone, with its voice dim, 
drear, vast, and eternal as the breathing of the under world? What 
must have been its outlook to our fathers as before them stretched its 
illimitable and strong waste, with no margin of cities beyond, dashing 
desolate against the western sky, like the dark flood that divides our 
world of life from death? What saw they there beckoning them on- 
ward? Dreams of political philosophy? Visions of these United States 
of America? or simply God’s hand, glimpsing forth in immediate per- 
sonal duty ?” 

‘‘ By faith they became dwellers in the new world. What saw they 
as they looked on its sad, rock-bound coast and its forests stretching 
away under the wintry sky in infinite and mysterious gloom? The 
architecture of republics? or a present God, the skirt of whose glory 
was even over that desolate land and main ?”’ 


At the close of our civil war Dr. Post’s home was in a border State, 
tossed by the questions sure to rise in those difficult days of reconstruc- 
tion. With a patriot’s devotion and the publicist’s sagacious discern- 
meut, he used the press on topics such as ‘‘The Test Oath,’’ ‘“‘ The 
Causes and Dangers of the Reactionary Movement,”’ and ‘* The Lessons 
of the Hour.’’ He wasa noble illustration of the Scholar in Politics. 
In writing of ‘‘ The Late Elections,’’ he said : 


‘* The logical consequences of great principles are not often fully com- 
prehended by those who feel the righteousness of those principles, and 
who even do battle in their defense. But these consequences are certain 
to be dragged forward and to be pressed for popular acceptance by the 
logic of events. Then they must ultimately be accepted, or by reac- 
tion slay the principles from which they sprang.”’ 

‘‘The arbitrament of the sword has fully and definitely to be inter- 
preted and executed by that of ideas and of the ballot.’’ 

In an article headed ‘‘ The Present Political Relaxation—Its Causes,’’ 
Doctor Post indicated his understanding of the difficulties inseparable 
from reforms, é. g.- 

‘* Among the causes found in our common humanity is its liability to 
weariness of any high or intense mood of the emotions or the will. 
Reform is always an effort, often a paroxysm.”’ 

‘*Reforms provoke the resentment of the disturbed ideas, order or in- 
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terest of society. They require an abnormal putting forth of strength 
liable to be followed by exhaustion.” 

‘‘It isa sad truth that men, for the most part, are not heroes or mar- 
tyrs. From the extraordinary tension requisite to act the part of such, 
they must in time relax from sheer exhaustion ; and they will either 
lapse into languor or indifferentism, or will drift back into the old selfish 
and sordid current.’’ 

‘‘But in all such cases the intermission of sensibility is temporary. 
If the original issues were wise and worthy, they will in time return to 
the domination of the public mind, with a power more strong, profound, 
intelligent, and enduring, than before; and they will pass from a pas- 
sion or enthusiasm to become the habit and order of National thought 
and life.’’ 

Writing upon “‘ Tendencies to Reaction,’’ he said : 


‘““The great party that has heroically and triumphantly upborne the 
nation through the awful agonism of our civil war is manifestly in peril. 
Its life has been a grand one. It has not always been guided by the 
most profound sagacity. It has not been uniformly wise in policy or 
brilliant in action. It has not always foreseen events, or comprehended 
situations, or been conscious of the full import of principles. It has 
often been borne on by events contrary to its own thought or will. Its 
wisdom has come often from defeat. Disaster has scourged it to the 
right. Necessity has wrought it to the grandeur of principle and action. 
A hand mightier than man’s has upheld it against its own weaknesses 
and follies, and has used its very plasticity of policy and principle to the 
accomplishment of its destined end.’’ 


‘‘It is not so much, indeed, the party that has borne up the cause 
as the cause that has borne up the party. Nor do we believe the victory 
wili be lost if the victor falls. Indeed, history is full of examples of 
victorious parties not only perishing apart from the causes they have 
championed, as the scaffolding falls from the structure when completed, 
but perishing by the very principles they have vindicated to immor- 
tality —like the builder of the pyramids, buried around the base of the 
enduring pile they reared.”’ 

Upon ‘‘ Brevity of Party Ascendancy in Democracies,’ having stated 
and explained the fact, he continued : 

“Itis better thus. Parties usually live long enough. Their eutha- 
nasia follows when their principles have been universally accepted and 
incorporated with the national life. They die into nationality. Their 
function is ended. Beyond that they survive only in a proper name, a 
name which is no longer a symbol of peculiar distinctive principles, but 
merely the term of comprehension for individual ambitions, which, un- 
der the shadow of a great name, scheme for personal ends, for place and 
money and power.’’ 

In response to an invitation from the governor of Illinois and the 
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State officers and members of the Constitutional Convention then assem- 
bled at Springfield, Dr. Post gave a lecture on ‘‘ History as a Teacher of 
Social and Political Science,’’ which, by special request, was given to 
the public in pamphlet form, with an introduction by Dr. Newton Bate- 
man, then Superintendent of the Illinois State Board of Education. 
The following is from the introduction by Dr. Bateman : 


‘‘For sublimity of conception, range and sweep of survey, dynamic 
grasp and compression of diverse, elusive and gigantic materials, ele. 
ments and ideas, for marvelous power of statement, illustration and 
coloring, and befitting magnificence of diction and splendor of rhetoric, 
this address will captivate every student, not only of history, but of the 
English language itself.’’ Two extracts from this address, though sev- 
ered from their connections, will account for Dr. 


Bateman’s enthu- 
siasm : 


‘‘ Myriads—soon destined to be counted by millions, annually brought 
to our shores over both oceans—are constantly incorporated with the 
body of our empire. We are becoming a medley of all customs, man- 
ners, dialects, religions, civilizations and barbarisms, under the sun. 
The vast caldron, seething with these ingredients, must soon show some 
strange form of beauty or terror, something angelic or demoniac, 
emergent—a cosmopolitan civilization beyond all the past, or a power of 
ruin with no prototype. We surely build a pandemonium or a new 
Jerusalem.’’ 

‘With God revognized as historic factor all things have a vaster rela- 
tion and significancy. We come to a new order of historical exponents. 
Exponential values become infinite ; exponential forces strike the circle 
of the everlasting. All the past becomes exponent of all the future. 
On time is everywhere the signature of eternity ; over the inchoate and 
imperfect, the prophecy of consummation. Lost ages are not lost. 
None of the wise, the good, the true, have lived in vain. Our baffled 
and broken works and lives are outreaches toward the perfect and 
immortal. Time’s broken chainwork links at last to God’s throne. Its 
shreds are wrought to a divine warp and woof in the vast loom of Provi- 
dence. Cycles, dark and baffled, marshal to the coronal outcome—a 
veritable kingdom of God on earth.”’ 


From such close grapple with events, either in the remote past or liv- 
ing present, Dr. Post’s tendencies were towards gentle introspection 
and tender reminiscences. His soul was like the olian harp, yielding 
gentle harmonies. To his college classmates, at their semi-centennial, 
he spoke in this mood, which was more or less characteristic from 
youth: ‘‘ The haze of half a century’s memories, with their far-drifting 
panorama, suffuses the hour with a sort of Michaelmas atmosphere, a 
soft, dim Indian-summer air, the euthanasia of the year. A tender, 
dreamy mezzotint envelops it, half sadness, half repose, half sweetness, 
and half pain, in which logic and philosophy lapse into reminiscence 
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and soften into sentiment. The power of the long ago is on the time. 
The consciousness of the passing away, the falling off from us of 
vanished things, the sense of change in ourselves and all this world— 
these seem to inject their hue and tone through all things.”’ 

Less than of most men it can be said of Dr. Post, he had extraordinary 
qualities without the defects which usually go with pronounced gifts. 
All classes will enjoy this story of his life and record of his mental and 
spiritual exercises. The Congregationalist will read of heroic work, on 
new ground, for his beloved polity ; the Scholar will be moved by com- 
munion with a cultured spirit ; the Patriot will have broader views and 
higher hopes. S. L. B. SPEARE. 


THE Review of Reviews for March fully maintains the extraordinary 
interest of its monthly portrait gallery. Its frontispiece is a fine picture 
of the late Mr. Spurgeon. In the ‘‘ Progress of the World”’ the best of 
Grover Cleveland’s new photographs is reproduced, as is also the newest 
and best of Postmaster-General Wanamaker. There is an excellent 
portrait of Mr. Blaine, a very fine one of President Harrison, another of 
Justice Fuller, another of the late Justice Bradley, of the Supreme Court. 
There appear the faces of Chairman Bland, of the Coinage Committee ; 
the late John Jay Knox ; Judge Foster, of Chili; a full-page of the late 
Duke of Clarence ; a full-page of his brother George, the present heir 
to the British throne ; a large portrait of the late Benjamin Scott, for 
fifty years Chamberlain of the City of London—the grand old man of 
municipal England ; a new engraving of the young Khedive of Egypt ; 
a most striking full-page portrait of Father Anderledy, generalissimo of 
the Jesuits ; a half-tone standing portrait of Clemenceau, who has just 
overthrown the French cabinet ; an engraving of M. De Freycinet, the 
defeated French premier ; an engraving of M. Chadourne, lately expelled 
from France ; one of Lord Vivian, the new English minister to Rome ; 
a good portrait of the distinguished philanthropist, Lady Sandhurst, who 
has lately died ; a fine portrait of Professor R. T. Ely, the head of Wis- 
consin’s new School of Economics and Politics. In connection with 
the Polytechnic excursions to the World’s Fair are new portraits of Mr. 
Douglas Hogg, Mr. Robert Mitchell, and, what is rarely seen, a por- 
trait of Mr. D. L. Moody. The character sketch of Mr. Spurgeon has a 
fine sitting portrait of Mr. Spurgeon in his library, and a full-page 
showing Mr. Spurgeon in the pulpit in the days of his prime, 
thirty years ago. The character sketch of Cardinal Manning hasa 
large portrait of the late Cardinal, and the sketch of Sir Morell Mac- 
kenzie has a sitting half-tone portrait of that eminent physician. In the 
Leading Articles of the Month appear excellent portraits of Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, of the Christian Union ; Editor Flower, of the Arena ; 
Professor Virchow ; the late Khedive; M. Durnovo, the Russian Min- 
ister of the Interior ; and Heinrich von Sybel, the great German his- 
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torian. In the New Book department is a good portrait of the novelist, 
Thomas Hardy. In the Record of Current Events are drawings of 
President Diaz, of Mexico, and his troublesome fellow-citizen, Garza, 
the insurrectionist. Certainly this great array of fine illustrative por- 
traiture is worth more than the price of the magazine. 

The reader who will somewhat thoroughly peruse the pages of the 
Review of Reviews for March will find himself in possession of a very 
complete general review of the current movement of the world’s action, 
expression and thought. 


THE ENCYCLOPA:DIA OF Missions. A Thesaurus of Facts, Historical, 
Statistical, Geographical, Ethnological and Biographical ; with Maps, 
Bibliography, and Statistical Tables. Complete in two octavo vols. 
Cloth. Over 1,300 pp. Price, $12. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


No more important announcement has been made for years to the 
Christian world. This great work is incomparably the best encyclo- 
pzedia of missions ever published. It gives, in exhaustive array, all the 
facts of importance concerning the missious of all denominations and 
countries, their difficulties, their results, the character of the races 
among whom the word is prosecuted, and the social and political con- 
ditions surrounding them. Its contributors and assistants include a 
large number of specialists from every quarter of the globe, whose 
special knowledge and information enabled them to prepare articles of 
great value and of the highest authority. It includes, among its promi- 
nent features, The General History and Development of the Missionary 
Societies of the World. An account, to date, of over 2,500 Mission 
Stations of the World. The History, Ethnology, Geography, Political 
Conditions, etc., as specially relating to Mission Work of the Different 
Countries where Mission Work is carried on. Valuable information 
concerning the Mental and Moral Characteristics, as well as the Social 
Environments, Religious Tendencies, etc., of Each Race reached by 
Missionary Enterprise. Particulars regarding Home Missions, City 
Missions, Sunday-school Work, Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
etc., etc. An account of over 300 Versions of the Bible, with Specimen 
Verses. Bibliographical Sketches of Prominent Missionaries. This 
feature is of great value, showing as it does the experiences, characters 
and methods of the most successful workers. Elaborate Maps espe- 
cially prepared for the work, and which cover all the mission fields of the 
world, and give the location of all the Stations. Special Articles, such 
as Historical Geography of Missions, Music and Missions, Methods and 
Organization of Missionary Work. A Bibliography which embraces all 
books of reference in Missionary Work, and covers every department of 
Missionary Research, is a feature indispensable to all who have occa- 
sion to speak or write on any phase of Christian Missions. 


VOL. IX.—NO. 52. 19 











VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW ON GAMBLING AND THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC. 


A considerable proportion of failures in business and go per 
cent of the defalcations and thefts and ruin of youth among 
people who are employed in places of trust is due directly to 
gambling. It is the one vice which seems to destroy immedi- 
ately the moral sense and to obliterate that absolutely essen- 
tial quality in employer and employe, in the custodian and 
his cash, in the trustee and his estate, in the son and his 
mother’s or his sister’s property, fidelity, to the trust, the 
violation of which destroys the violator and ruins the people 
who confide in him. I have seen in my vast employment so 
much misery from the head of the family neglecting its sup- 
port and squandering his earnings in the lottery or the 
policy-shop, and promising young men led astray in a small 
way, and finally becoming fugitives or landing in the criminal 
dock, that I have come to believe that the community which 
licenses and tolerates public gambling cannot have prosperity 
in business, religion in its churches, or morality among its 
people. It would be well for the patriotic people who have 
the honor of Louisiana at heart to watch an enemy so power- 
ful and so insidious, so completely and magnificently sup- 
ported, with the highest resources of legal ability and jour- 
nalistic talent and legislative skill, to examine carefully the 
lottery surrender and to see if it has not all the elements of 
the Trojan Horse. It is difficult to believe that a scheme 
which brings a profit of $20,000,000 a year to its proprietors 
will give up absolutely its privileges and its prospects. 

Any one who will take the trouble to study the sociolog- 
ical questions in the United States will find that there are 
cycles of elation and depression on moral questions which 
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cover the whole country, just as there are cycles in prosperity 
and panics in business. Every period of great profit and gen- 
eral good business has been followed by a contrary period of 
depression, and the depression has been followed likewise by 
an undue financial expansion. So we have times of exalta- 
tion of the better sentiments of our people followed by periods, 
not of depression, but of absolute indifference. The Amer- 
ican people are in the main so honest and right-minded and 
right-thinking that their character and conduct go very far 
toward knocking into splinters the doctrine of the total 
depravity of man. But while the community will rise with 
such force and might as to shatter to atoms all abominations 
however powerful, political and financial, in which wrong or 
vice or crime is entrenched, there are other times when it will 
endure any amount of it and regard the preacher or the 
reformer who alludes to it as a common nuisance. We have 
been passing through the latter experience now for some 
years. It has been seen in the indifference to the lottery 
which culminated in its effort to capture a whole State, and 
in the gradual disappearance of all effort in our own State to 
regulate or control the liquor traffic. Men who are engaged 
in an occupation which is recognized by law, no matter how 
immoral it may be or how destructive to the best interests of 
the community as a whole, come to regard it, if it is profita- 
ble, as legitimate and as honorable as any other of the occu- 
pations of their fellow-citizens. Under this impression the 
lottery people attempted to make their business a vested 
interest by incorporating its protection and continuance in 
the Constitution of the State of Louisiana by a popular vote ; 
and the liquor people are seeking under the same feeling and 
the inspiration which comes from continual success to pass 
through our Legislature a bill which turns every city, village, 
hamlet and country cross-roads in our State into an open bar 
for the unlicensed sale of liquors week-days, nights and Sun- 
days. The rising waters which indicate the approach of the 
tidal wave have already frightened the shrewd and able man- 
agers of the lottery. Will the liquor dealers see the force of 
changing times, aroused public sentiment and quickened con- 
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science in season to escape revulsion and revolution, which 
will assuredly follow the passage of the bill they are trying to 
pass through the Legislature at Albany ? 


CLERICAL POLITICS IN THE METHODIST CHURCH. 


That there must be politics and clerical politics of some 
sort in the management of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
will be apparent when its make-up is considered, for it is a 
composite organization, being not purely democratic—indeed, 
not so democratic, perhaps, as it should be—and not purely 
monarchical, but combining both forms, involving in its 
democracy to a very considerable extent the representative 
element. These opposite characteristics, the representative- 
democratic and monarchical, are found to play important 
parts in the administration of our church affairs. In the 
election of its officers, from the highest to the humblest, our 
church is democratic, though doing its work largely through 
representatives ; nor is this in itself to be considered an evil, 
for a democracy having worthy representatives is one of the 
best forms of government when the people and their repre- 
sentatives are what they should be, though one of the worst 
forms when the people and their representatives are not what 
they should be. On the other hand, in its appointments to 
official positions when its appointments are limited to pulpit 
and parish work, our church theoretically is an absolute 
monarchy ; nor is such a monarchy objectionable when those 
in authority are self-sacrificing and holy men ruling in the 
love and fear of God. 

Now, though there are in Methodism these apparently 
antagonistic elements, we do not hesitate to say—and we 
think that no person who has made anything like a careful 
study of our Methodist church government and polity will 
dissent from the opinion—that, all things considered, no 
other form of Protestant church government on earth in 
efficiency aud comprehensiveness equals ours when in the 
hands or under the control of wise, unselfish and sanctified 
men. But it also must be confessed by all excepting those 
who are very blind, that no other form of Protestant church 
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government is exposed to greater, if to so great, corruptions, 
injustices and downright cruelties as is that of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church when in the hands or under the control of 
unwise, selfish and sanctified men. So long, therefore, as 
the clerical politician disdains self-aggrandizement, seeking 
solely the safety and prosperity of the church to which he 
belongs, giving his voice and his vote for the exclusive pur- 
pose of putting into places of authority and influence the 
fittest and best men who are eligible to those places, he is an 
important and indispensable factor in the successful working 
of our church polity, meriting not the censure, but the praise, 
of all God’s children. Such a minister is an honorable repre- 
sentative of what, primarily, the term clerical politician means. 

But when a Methodist minister uses his time and energies 
in securing partisan victories ; when he thinks more of per- 
sonal emoluments than of the welfare of the church ; when in 
seeking official positions he crowds against others and resorts 
to the measures and tricks used by corrupt ward politicians, 
then he is a clog in our church machinery, meriting whatever 
of disdain righteous men can cast upon him. 

We can think of no other one thing that so effectually and 
quickly will clear our Methodist church atmosphere of cler- 
ical politics as this restriction in the chuice of General Con- 
ference delegates to such faithful and devout men in the 
active pastorate as have not yet received this distinction. 

In the meantime, let our brethren enter into no cliques ; 
let them form no combinations ; let them give no pledges to 
support any candidate, and let them allow no man of high or 
low standing to manipulate their votes by dictation, gratu- 
itous advice, cunningly-devised suggestions, or otherwise. 

But some one replies: We mzus/ form combinations and 
agree beforehand on candidates, otherwise elections, without 
consuming valuable time, are impossible. The one who says 
this either is hoping to gain something by combinations or 
else is entirely mistaken in his judgment. He seems to 
ignore altogether the possibility of Divine guidance, and the 
good sense of his brethren in the ministry does not enter at 
all into his calculations. 
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The thing to be done is this: Before going to the Annual 
Conference each member should study carefully and prayer- 
fully a copy of the last Minutes, and by himself decide on the 
men who in his judgment are fittest to represent the: church 
in the positions to be filled, excluding from his list at the 
outset those who in any way have been mixed up in clerical 
politics ; and then, on election day, ‘‘ Let every man cast his 
ballot for officers and delegates unangered, unawed, uncau- 
cused, unbiased, silently, prayerfully, in the fear of God, and 
leave the counted ballots to express the judgment of the Con- 
ference without the insolence of patronizing advice or the in- 
famy of partisan electioneering.”’ 

The nearly forgotten New Testament requirements, ‘‘ In 
honor preferring one another,’’ ‘‘ each esteeming the other 
better than himself,’’ and the story of the washing of the dis- 
ciples’ feet, and the account of the choosing of the highest 
and lowest seats in the banquet hall, must enter anew into 
our thought and shape our conduct. This divine spirit of 
Gospel magnanimity, humility and modesty pervading our 
ministry is the revival of religion now to be hoped for and 
prayed for and worked for. With this revival among our 
preachers ; with the royal and New Testament code of clerical 
ethics taking the place of clerical politics ; with the instinct 
for ecclesiastical emoluments giving place to an instinct for 
souls; with no change of doctrinal creed; with the same 
‘‘all-sufficient and all-efficient remedies ’’ that for a century 
have been successfully applied for the redemption of men 
from the power and degradation of sin, and with a profounder 
consecration of our entire church membership, the outlook for 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is imposing and inspiring. 
In spite of her faults, the rumble of her chariot wheels al- 
ready is heard along the water-ways and the mountain-ranges 
of nearly every land, civilized and uncivilized, on the face of 
the globe. Nor need the day be distant when the bold and 
seemingly arrogant claim of John Wesley, though spoken in 
no spirit of arrogance, ‘‘ The world is my parish,’’ literally 
can be repeated by the church he founded.—Professor L. 7. 
Townsend, Boston University. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY THE REV. R. G. MC NIECE, D.D., OF SALT LAKE CITY. 


115. Whatare the newest aspects of the effort to make Utah a Mormon 
State ? 

I write to urge all patriotic citizens to use earnest influence against 
the present movement in Congress toward Statehood for Utah. 

Two bills are now pending in Congress which are intended to pave 
the way for Statehood. One is known as the ‘‘ Caine-Faulkner bill,’ 
because it was introduced simultaneously in the Lower House of Con- 
gress by the Mormon delegate from this territory, the Hon. J. T. 
Caine, and in the Upper House by Senator Faulkner of West Virginia. 
This bill is a movement to catch the Mormon for the Democratic party. 
Its aim is to provide what its promoters call ‘‘Home Rule” for Utah. 
While it leaves the Territory under the control of Congress, it provides 
that the governor, lieutenant-governor, the judges, the commissioner of 
Public Instruction and all the general officers of the Territory shall be 
elected by the people. 

The other bill is known as ‘‘ The Teller Bill,’ because it was intro- 
duced in the senate by Senator Teller of Colorado. It provides for an 
enabling act, under which the people of Utah can meet together in con- 
vention, adopt a constitution and get ready for Statehood. This is a Re- 
publican measure intended to show the Mormons that, if anything, the 
Republicans are better friends to them than the Democrats. 

But the gveat majority of the Americans in Ulah, both Democrats and 
Republicans, are emphatically opposed to both bills, as was shown by our 
hard contested municipal election here on February 8th. There were 
three tickets—the Liberal, Republican and Democratic. The Liberal 
ticket was anti-Mormon as it has always been. The other two tickets 
were virtually Mormon tickets although supported by a few Democrats 
and a few Republicans who were formerly Liberals. The Liberal ticket 
was elected by an average plurality of over 1,800, and a majority of 
about 1,100 over both the other tickets combined. The Liberals also 
elected twelve out of fifteen councilmen. ‘The Liberals elected R. N. 
Baskin, Esq., for mayor, a leading member of the Salt Lake bar for 
fifteen years. He has resided here for over twenty years, and has been 
one of the leaders in opposing Mormonism and in securing the needed 
Congressional legislation. He is a broad-minded Democrat of high 
character and genuine patriotism. He was present at your symposium 
on the Mormon yuestion in our house, December Io, 1Sgo. 

Now the general understanding in this municipal election was, that 
those who voted the Liberal ticket were voting against the Caine-Faulk- 
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ner and the Teller bills in Congress. Hence the big majority. Mayor 
Scott’s majority two years ago was only 807. Hence I say the great ma- 
jority of the Americans in Utah, both Democrats and Republicans, are 
emphatically opposed to both bills now pending in Congress looking 
toward Statehood. 

On what ground are the Democrats pushing forward that Home Rule 
Bill in Congress? Why, on the ground that the Mormon leaders last 
June decided to disband the ‘‘ People’s Party”’ (the right name being the 
‘Mormon Church Party’’) which for twenty years had steadily opposed 
everything American in Utah, and to declare that henceforth the Mor- 
mons would be Republicans and Democrats. Why did they do this? 
Just because the Liberal (American) Party was so rapidly undermining 
their power that something was necessary. The Liberals had captured 
from them the three leading cities, Park City, Ogden and Salt Lake 
City, and the three counties in which they are located, containing fully 
two fifths of the population and two thirds of the taxable property of 
Utah, and were pushing forward to other conquests. In addition, the 
laws of the United States were being vigorously enforced against them, 
and evidently within a short time they would lose control of the Terri- 
tory. So they hit upon the cunning scheme of disbanding the 
‘People’s Party,” and dividing as Republicans and Democrats, expect- 
ing, of course, that the Liberals would fall into the trap and disband 
also. Let it be kept in mind that the Liberal Party is made up of both 
Democrats and Republicans. But the Liberals were too wise to be 
caught in that trap, and, greatly to the chagrin of the Mormon leaders, 
did not disband at all. 

Although the latter have steadily denied that the priesthood has any 
control over the political action of the peopie, that fact was clearly 
demonstrated when under direction of the priestly leaders, the 
‘*People’s Party,’’ which had been in existence for twenty years en- 
tirely disbanded within two weeks, and divided according to priestly 
dictation into Republicans and Democrats. The Liberals lost from 
their ranks in this city only about one hundred and fifty Democrats and 
about the same number of Republicans out of a total Liberal vote of 
about four thousand. Then they closed up their ranks and have been 
marching to greater and greater victories ever since. 

Now all intelligent students of the situation in Utah know how 
thoroughly unqualified the Mormon people are, at the present time, for 
either Home Rule or Statehood, after their forty-five years of opposi- 
tion to American institutions, and the too successful efforts of the 
priestly leaders to keep them wrongly informed about our Government 
and our national affairs generally. I have no hostile feeling whatever 
toward the Mormon people, just the reverse. But mercy to them as 
well as regard for our country’s welfare would seem to require that they 
receive, from the standpoint of friendliness, a little further instruction 
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in regard to our country and its institutions, before they are entrusted 
with the privileges and responsibilities of Statehood. 


There is also another most serious objection to either Statehood or 
Home Rule at the present time, and that is the fact that the J/ormons 
have a majority of from ten to fifteen thousand on a Territorial vote. 
Now what right has anybody to suppose that the Mormons would not 
use that majority in electing Mormon officials to the public offices of 
the Territory? Even if they should, for the sake of policy, elect some 
non-Mormons, they would certainly be careful to keep the balance of 
power in their own hands or the Legislature. To suppose the contrary 
is to suppose that the Mormons surpass all other political parties that 
‘ever rose, reigned or fell,” in magnanimity toward opponents, but if 
their political history for the past fifty years, in three States and three 
Territories, does not flatly contradict such a supposition as that, then 
there is nothing which that history does contradict. 

It has been constautly stated by the Mormon leaders that the Gen- 
tiles of Utah are a set of adventurers who are here mainly to plunder 
the Mormon people. But a most conclusive answer to this Mormon 
charge was made about three weeks ago in the report of the Territorial 
Auditor to the Legislature now in session. This report shows that the 
entire taxation of the twenty-five counties of the Territory aggregates 
$618,685. But of this amount the five Gentile counties, Grand, Joab, 
Salt Lake, Summit and Weber, pay $417,489, while the twenty Mormon 
counties pay only $201,195, less than one third! Furthermore, after all 
rebates and compensations for various purposes have gone to the various 
counties, the net amount left for the actual Territorial expenses, is 
$268,530. Of this amount, the five Gentile cownties pay $262,355, while 
the twenty Mormon counties pay only the trifling amount of $6,175. So 
that the five Gentile counties really carry on the Territorial govern- 
ment. 

The general feeling among Americans here is that to grant Statehood 
or Home Rule to Utah, while the Mormons have a majority vote, would 
be disastrous to the commercial progress of the Territory, to the public 
school system and to the interests of free government. 

It is generally understood that the ‘‘ Caine-Faulkner Bill’’ originated 
with a little squad of Democrats here who are chronic office-seekers, 
and who wish to make the Mormons believe that their best friends are 
in the Democratic party. There is no proof of this, and no proof that 
the Territory is Democratic. If a complete vote were takeu, the prob- 
ability is that the Territory would be about equally divided between the 
two national parties. A large per cent, however, of the leading Mor- 
mous are Republicans. 

It is a fact, however, that political changes are going rapidly forward ; 
that a new era of peace and good will is beginning, and that the masses 
of the people are becoming interested in national politics. So that if 
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The thing to be done is this: Before going to the Annual 
Conference each member should study carefully and prayer- 
fully a copy of the last Minutes, and by himself decide on the 
men who in his judgment are fittest to represent the church 
in the positions to be filled, excluding from his list at the 
outset those who in any way have been mixed up in clerical 
politics ; and then, on election day, ‘‘ Let every man cast his 
ballot for officers and delegates unangered, unawed, uncau- 
cused, unbiased, silently, prayerfully, in the fear of God, and 
leave the counted ballots to express the judgment of the Con- 
ference without the insolence of patronizing advice or the in- 
famy of partisan electioneering.’ 

The nearly forgotten New Testament requirements, ‘‘ In 
honor preferring one another,’’ ‘‘ each esteeming the other 
better than himself,’’ and the story of the washing of the dis- 
ciples’ feet, and the account of the choosing of the highest 
and lowest seats in the banquet hall, must enter anew into 
our thought and shape our conduct. This divine spirit of 
Gospel magnanimity, humility and modesty pervading our 
ministry is the revival of religion now to be hoped for and 
prayed for and worked for. With this revival among our 
preachers ; with the royal and New Testament code of clerical 
ethics taking the place of clerical politics ; with the instinct 
for ecclesiastical emoluments giving place to an instinct for 
souls ; with no change of doctrinal creed; with the same 
‘‘all-sufficient and all-efficient remedies’’ that for a century 
have been successfully applied for the redemption of men 
from the power and degradation of sin, and with a profounder 
consecration of our entire church membership, the outlook for 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is imposing and inspiring. 
In spite of her faults, the rumble of her chariot wheels al- 
ready is heard along the water-ways and the mountain-ranges 
of nearly every land, civilized and uncivilized, on the face of 
the globe. Nor need the day be distant when the bold and 
seemingly arrogant claim of John Wesley, though spoken in 
no spirit of arrogance, ‘‘ The world is my parish,’’ literally 
can be repeated by the church he founded.—Professor L. 7. 
Townsend, Boston University. 
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REPLY BY THE REV. R. G. MC NIECE, D. D., OF SALT LAKE CITY 
115 What are the newest aspects of the effort to make Utah a Mormon 
Slate ? 


I write to urge all patriotic citizens to use earnest influence against 


the present movement in Congress toward Statehood for Utah. 

Two bills are now pending in Congress which are intended to pave 
the way for Statehood. One is known as the ‘‘ Caine-Faulkner bill,’’ 
because it was introduced simultaneously in the Lower House of Con- 
gress by the Mormon delegate from this territory, the Hon. J. T. 
Caine, and in the Upper House by Senator Faulkner of West Virginia. 
This bill is a movement to catch the Mormon for the Democratic party. 
Its aim is to provide what its promoters call ‘‘Home Rule”’ for Utah. 
While it leaves the Territory under the control of Congress, it provides 
that the governor, lieutenant-governor, the judges, the commissioner of 
Public Iustruction and all the general officers of the Territory shall be 
elected by the people. 

The other bill is known as ‘‘ The Teller Bill,’’ because it was intro- 
duced in the senate by Senator Teller of Colorado. It provides for an 
enabling act, under which the people of Utah can meet together in con- 
vention, adopt a constitution and get ready for Statehood. This is a Re- 
publican measure intended to show the Mormons that, if anything, the 
Republicans are better friends to them than the Democrats. 

3ut the eveat majority of the Americans in Utah, both Democrats and 
Republicans, are emphatically opposed to both bills, as was shown by our 
hard contested municipal election here on February 8th. There were 
three tickets—the Liberal, Republican and Democratic. The Liberal 
ticket was anti-Mormon as it has always been. The other two tickets 
were virtually Mormon tickets although supported by a few Democrats 
and a few Republicans who were formerly Liberals. The Liberal ticket 
was elected by an average plurality of over 1,800, and a majority of 
about I,100 over both the other tickets combined. The Liberals also 
elected twelve out of fifteen councilmen. ‘he Liberals elected R. N. 
Baskin, Esq., for mayor, a leading member of the Salt Lake bar for 
fifteen years. He has resided here for over twenty years, and has been 
one of the leaders in opposing Mormonism and in securing the needed 
Congressional legislation. He is a broad-minded Democrat of high 
character and genuine patriotism. He was present at your symposium 
on the Mormon yuestion in our house, December to, 18go. 

Now the general understanding in this municipal election was, that 
those who voted the Liberal ticket were voting against the Caine-Faulk- 
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ner and the Teller bills in Congress. Hence the big majority. Mayor 
Scott’s majority two years ago was only 807. Hence I say the great ma- 
jority of the Americans in Utah, both Democrats and Republicans, are 
emphatically opposed to both bills now pending in Congress looking 
toward Statehood. 

On what ground are the Democrats pushing forward that Home Rule 
Bill in Congress? Why, on the ground that the Mormon leaders last 
June decided to disband the ‘‘ People’s Party”’ (the right name being the 
‘Mormon Church Party’’) which for twenty years had steadily opposed 
everything American in Utah, and to declare that henceforth the Mor- 
mons would be Republicans and Democrats. Why did they do this? 
Just because the Liberal (American) Party was so rapidly undermining 
their power that something was necessary. The Liberals had captured 
from them the three leading cities, Park City, Ogden and Salt Lake 
City, and the three counties in which they are located, containing fully 
two fifths of the population and two thirds of the taxable property of 
Utah, and were pushing forward to other conquests. In addition, the 
laws of the United States were being vigorously enforced against them, 
and evidently within a short time they would lose control of the Terri- 
tory. So they hit upon the cunning scheme of disbanding the 
‘* People’s Party,’”’ and dividing as Republicans and Democrats, expect- 
ing, of course, that the Liberals would fall into the trap and disband 
also. Let it be kept in mind that the Liberal Party is made up of both 
Democrats and Republicans. But the Liberals were too wise to be 
caught in that trap, and, greatly to the chagrin of the Mormon leaders, 
did not disband at all. 


Although the latter have steadily denied that the priesthood has any 
control over the political action of the peopie, that fact was clearly 
demonstrated when under direction of the priestly leaders, the 
‘*People’s Party,’? which had been in existence for twenty years en- 
tirely disbanded within two weeks, and divided according to priestly 
dictation into Republicans and Democrats. The Liberals lost from 
their ranks in this city only about one hundred and fifty Democrats and 
about the same number of Republicans out of a total Liberal vote of 
about four thousand. Then they closed up their ranks and have been 
marching to greater and greater victories ever since. 

Now all intelligent students of the situation in Utah know how 
thoroughly unqualified the Mormon people are, at the present time, for 
either Home Rule or Statehood, after their forty-five years of opposi- 
tion to American institutions, and the too successful efforts of the 
priestly leaders to keep them wrongly informed about our Government 
and our national affairs generally. I have no hostile feeling whatever 
toward the Mormon people, just the reverse. But mercy to them as 
well as regard for our country’s welfare would seem to require that they 
receive, from the standpoint of friendliness, a little further instruction 
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in regard to our country and its institutions, before they are entrusted 
with the privileges and responsibilities of Statehood. 


There is also another most serious objection to either Statehood or 
Home Rule at the present time, and that is the fact that the J/ormons 
have a majority of from ten to fifteen thousand on a Territorial vote. 
Now what right has anybody to suppose that the Mormons would not 
use that majority in electing Mormon officials to the public offices of 
the Territory? Even if they should, for the sake of policy, elect some 
non-Mormons, they would certainly be careful to keep the balance of 
power in their own hands or the Legislature. To suppose the contrary 
is to suppose that the Mormons surpass all other political parties that 
‘‘ever rose, reigned or fell,” in magnanimity toward opponents, but if 
their political history for the past fifty years, in three States and three 
Territories, does not flatly contradict such a supposition as that, then 
there is nothing which that history does contradict. 


It has been constantly stated by the Mormon leaders that the Gen- 
tiles of Utah are a set of adventurers who are here mainly to plunder 
the Mormon people. But a most conclusive answer to this Mormon 
charge was made about three weeks ago in the report of the Territorial 
Auditor to the Legislature now in session. This report shows that the 
entire taxation of the twenty-five counties of the Territory aggregates 
$618,685. But of this amount the five Gentile counties, Grand, Joab, 
Salt Lake, Summit and Weber, pay $417,489, while the twenty Mormon 
counties pay only $201,195, less than one third! Furthermore, after all 
rebates and compensations for various purposes have gone to the various 
counties, the net amount left for the actual Territorial expenses, is 
$268,530. Of this amount, the five Gentile counties pay $262,355, while 
the twenty Mormon counties pay only the trifling amount of $6,175. So 
that the five Gentile counties really carry on the Territorial govern- 
ment. 

The general feeling among Americans here is that to grant Statehood 
or Home Rule to Utah, while the Mormons have a majority vote, would 
be disastrous to the commercial progress of the Territory, to the public 
school system and to the interests of free government. 

It is generally understood that the ‘‘ Caine-Faulkner Bill’’ originated 
with a little squad of Democrats here who are chronic office-seekers, 
and who wish to make the Mormons believe that their best friends are 
in the Democratic party. There is no proof of this, and no proof that 
the Territory is Democratic. If a complete vote were taken, the prob- 
ability is that the Territory would be about equally divided between the 
two national parties. A large per cent, however, of the leading Mor- 
mous are Republicans. 

It is a fact, however, that political changes are going rapidly forward ; 
that a new era of peace and good will is beginning, and that the masses 
of the people are becoming interested in national politics. So that if 
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Congress will just let Utah alone it will only be a short time until 
American ideas will predominate, and Utah can be admitted as an 
American State. Until that time, every patriotic American should 
oppose both Home Rule and Statehood for Utah. 


REPLY BY HERBERT WELSH, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, INDIAN 
RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA. 


116. What of the Present Crisis in the Cause of Indian Education ? 


An attack on Indian Education is imminent, which threatens seri- 
ously the great advance made in that cause during the last decade. 

It will be made, we have reason to believe, in Congress during this 
session, and, if successful, may reduce Indian appropriations by two 
million dollars. Such a policy, while taking the color of economy, is 
in reality dangerous extravagance. Indian education means extinction 
of the Indian as a savage and his re-birth as a self-supporting man. It 
is the cheapest as well as the only humane and honest solution of the 
problem. It was the ignorance and savagery of those Sioux Indians 
whom we have left without education that, acting with other dangerous 
elements (hunger, spoil-system agents, etc.), produced the Indian 
uprising of last winter. This cost more than two hundred human lives, 
and over one million dollars. Was this economy, or was it cruel ex- 
travagance ? A well-posted and reliable informant writes regarding 
the proposed reduction : ‘‘It cannot be made in the matter of rations, 
as you know, without bringing on war/—in the matter of Indian 
education, without committing great wrong.’’ And further: ‘‘ They 
propose to cut down the Indian appropriation bill two million dollars, 
on the ground that the Indian is not worth saving, because the experi- 
ment of saving him has cost us an immense amount of money, and 
especially in Indian Schools, which have only made all Indians worse 
who have gone back from the schools to the reservations.”’ 

It is the purpose of those who propose reductions in Indian appropri- 
ations to stop all increase in the Indian work at Hampton, Carlisle 
and the Lincoln Institute, and doubtless of all eastern schools, and in a 
few years to close their doors completely. If they succeed in effecting 
this, it is but a question of a little time until the western schools share 
the same fate. 

We therefore appeal to the serious and patriotic people of this country 
for judgnient in this grave emergency. Against their decision, when 
it shall have been fairly expressed, Congress will do nothing. It was 
by public sentiment, and by it alone, that appropriations for Indian 
schools have been lifted from $20,000 in 1877 to $2,291,650 in the current 
fiscal year. Shall this policy of education, which was created by popu- 
lar demand, be sustained until every Indian child has been given a 
chance for self-support through mental, moral, and physical training, 
or shall it be abandoned and the Indian be remanded to ignorance, 
pauperism, and permanent dependence on public charity? 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


AT arecent convention in South Carolina it was declared by 
representatives of the colored population that they had been 
greatly misunderstood, both at home and in the North, being 
judged by the depraved character of those who have presumed 
to represent that population in State and national Republican 
conventions. 


‘*Our race,’’ says this convention, ‘‘has come to be regarded as polit- 
ical merchandise, always offering to be sold to the highest bidder.”’ 
‘This conference, composed as it is of representative men of our race, 
declare that the intelligent and respectable element of the colored 
people is in no wise in sympathy with the few mountebanks who have 
been claiming to be the political leaders of our people. This little band 
of self-seekers do not represent our race, nor, indeed, do they represent 
anything but themselves and the odious record of the old organization. 
We denounce them for persistently pursuing a course that has caused 
Republicanism in this State to be regarded by all respectable people as 
being a thing too offensive for any decent man to come in contact with. 

‘We emphatically repudiate all claim of political custodianship 
which they may make in our name. We deem it to be a moral and 
political wrong for the national administration to appoint any of this 
old, unsavory committee to any office whatever, for the reason that the 
influence of such appointments, to say the least, is used to corrupt and 
debauch those of our race who affiliate with them. We are willing that 
any colored man who wishes to do so should freely give his allegiance 
to the Democratic party, but we earnestly appeal to all of our race who 
are Republicans from principle, to join with and help us to make the 
new Republican movement an honor and blessing to the State.’’ 


It is dangerous to be too optimistic as to the readiness of 
the South to allow the votes of colored men to be fairly 
counted in any precinct where they are in a majority. Nev- 
ertheless, this movement for a reorganization of Republican- 
ism in the Southern States, as I am most credibly assured 
by South Carolinians of high standing, has many friends 
among the whites of that commonwealth. Carpet-bag rule 
disgusted both South and North. Successors of carpet-bag 
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rulers claim to control the colored vote of the South. The 
repudiation of this claim by the colored men themselves is a 
hopeful sign of the times. It is possible, and I hope prob- 
able, that the movement for improved fashions in the Repub- 


lican party of the Southern States will succeed in South 
Carolina. 


Rev. John J. Smallwood, a negro preacher of distinction, 
eloquence and sterling ability, in Virginia, in a recent address 
at Cleveland, O., said : 


There were 200,000 black men in the civil war, and yet not one edu- 
cated negro minister south of Mason and Dixon’s line. In 1865 there 
were two negro attorneys, three doctors who were college graduates, 
and two editors, and $12,000 worth of taxable property was held by the 
black men. They had no colleges or high schools, no stocks, no banks, 
and no church property. Now they pay taxes on $263,000,000 worth of 
property. They have 749 physicians, of whom 654 are college grad- 
uates. They have seven colleges, and the presidents of four of them 
were once slaves. There are seventeen academies and forty-nine high 
schools, all in charge of negro teachers. They have 995 college-bred 
ministers, and 247 young men and women who are in European capitals 
studying foreign languages in order that they may return as teachers. 
In Richmond there is a bank with a capital of $500,000, with a black 
president and black directors, and they are loaning money to the men 
who formerly owned them. They have a railroad seventy-five miles 
long entirely owned and controlled by black men, and they sell first- 
class tickets to white men. Let me tell you that the black man has not 
been a failure. 


At a conference of colored people at Tuskegee, February 
22d, the following very sensible resolutions were passed, look- 
ing to the future welfare of the race in the black belt of Ala- 
bama : 


We, the colored people, living in the black belt, the heart of the 
South, thinking it might prove of interest and of value to our friends 
throughout the country, as well as beneficial to ourselves, have met 
together in conference to present facts and express opinions as to our 
industrial, moral and educational condition, and to exchange views as 
to how our own efforts and the kindly helpfulness of our friends may 
best contribute to our elevation. 

Set at liberty with no inheritance but our bodies, without training in 
self-dependence, and thrown at once into commercial, civil and political 
relations with our former owners, we consider it a matter of great thank- 
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fulness that our condition is as good as it is, and that so large a degree 
of harmony exists between us and our white neighbors. 

Industrially considered, most of our people are dependent upon agri- 
culture, the majority of them live on rented lands, mortgage their crops 
for food on which to live from year to year, and usually at the beginning 
of each year are more or less in debt for the supplies for the previous 
year. 

Not only is our material progress hindered by the mortgage system, 
but also that of our white friends. It is a system that tempts us to buy 
much that we could do without if cash were required, and it tends tolead 
those who advance the provisions and lend the money to extravagant 
prices and ruinous rates of interest. 


In a moral and religious sense, while we admit that there is much lax- 
ness in morals and superstition in religion, yet we feel that much prog- 
ress has been made, that there is a growing public sentiment in favor of 
purity, and that the people are fast coming to make their religion less 
of superstition and emotion and more a matter of daily living. 

As to our educational condition, it is to be noted that our country 
schools are in session on an average of only three and a half months 
each year, that the Gulf States are as yet unable to provide schoolhouses, 
and as aresult the schools are held almost out of doors, or at least in 
such rude quarters as the poverty of the people is able to provide; that 
the teachers are poorly paid and often very poorly fitted for their work, 
and, as a result of these disadvantages, both parents and scholars take 
but little interest in the schools. Often but few children attend, and 
these with great irregularity. 

In view of our general condition, we would suggest the following 
remedies : 

That as far as possible, we aim to raise at home our own meat and 
bread ; that as fast as possible we buy land, even though a very few 
acres at a time; that a larger number of our young people be taught 
trades, and that they be urged to prepare themselves to enter as largely 
as possible all the various avocations of life; that we especially try to 
broaden the field of labor for our women ; that we make every sacrifice, 
and practice every form of economy that we may purchase lands and 
free ourselves from our burdensome habit of living in debt; and that we 
urge our ministers and teachers to give more attention to the material 
condition and home life of the people. 

As the judgment of the conference, we would further declare: That 
we appreciate the spirit of friendliness and fairness shown us by the 
Southern white people in matters of business and in all lines of material 
development. 

That we believe our friends of the country can best aid in our eleva- 
tion by continuing to give their help where it will result in producing 
strong Christian leaders, who will live among the masses as object les- 
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sons, showing them how to direct their own efforts toward the general 
uplifting of the people. 

That we believe that we can become prosperous, intelligent and inde- 
pendent where we are, and we discourage any efforts at wholesale emigra- 
tion, and, recognizing that our home is to be in the South, we urge that 
all strive in every way to cultivate the good feeling and friendship of 
those about us in all that relates to our material elevation. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, Secretary of the New York Society 
for the Prevention of Vice, reached on March tst the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the commencement of his distinguished 
career in the work of moral reform. His hosts of friends 
organized a highly successful meeting in honor of the occa- 
sion. Eloquent speeches were made by Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
Dr. John Hall, Dr. R. S. McArthur and Dr. Walter Elliott. 
Col. Elliott F. Shepard, of the J/ail and Express, has pre- 
sented to Mr. Comstock an elegant set of china as a testi- 
monial of his appreciation of his work. No one has done 
more to expose the infamous proceedings of the Louisiana 
lottery than our associate editor. Mr. Comstock has fought 
a good fight and kept the faith, but he has not yet finished 
his course. He is to be congratulated on his escape from the 
hands of enemies, on his almost countless victories in the 
courts, on his great and good name among all intelligent 
friends of virtue, but above all on his incalculably useful ser- 
vice, for twenty years, to the twenty millions of children and 
youth of the foremost republic of all time. 


INTERNATIONAL arbitration and the general cause of Peace 
among civilized nations has lost one of its most earnest, bal- 
anced and effective champions in the death at Rome, Jan- 
uary 25, of the Rev. Rowland B. Howard, D. D., of Boston, 
Secretary of the American Peace Society. He fell at the 
front of battle. His unwearied labors in the International 
Peace Convention at Rome, for which he sailed from America 
on October 17th, were among the causes which hastened his 
departure. He was a younger brother of Gen. O. O. Howard 
and Gen. C. H. Howard. He was with the former on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg. His impressions of that awful 
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scene he often described as having incalculably increased the 
intensity of his devotion to the cause of Peace. A powerful 
tract which he wrote on the horrors of war, was inspired by 
his memories of Gettysburg, and was one of the ingidental 
causes which led to his election as Secretary of the American 
Peace Society in 1884. 

He was born at Leeds, Me., October 17, 1834. After grad- 
uating from Bowdoin College, in 1856, and from the Bangor 
Theological Seminary, in 1860, he raised himself to a high 
rank as a Congregational minister. He held pastorates at 
Farmington, Patten and Island Falls, Maine; Princeton, II1.; 
East Orange, New Jersey, and Rockport, Mass. 

On becoming Secretary of the American Peace Society, Dr. 
Howard took charge of the American Advocate of Peace and 
Arbitration, the pages of which for the last eight years abun- 
dantly illustrate the zeal and wisdom with which he cham- 
pioned his great reform. When the British delegation came 
to America to advocate arbitration, he was exceedingly active 
in procuring for it hearings that were often ovations. One of 
his last acts in America was to urge the application of the 
principles of arbitration to our difficulties with Chili. He 
had repeatedly visited Europe to attend Peace Conventions. 
In the hall of the Capitol of Rome, where his last public 
work was done, his final speeches were in support of the 
cause of Peace and Arbitration. 


MINNEAPOLIS citizens have recently set an example worthy 
of universal imitation, by administering to corrupt city off- 
cials a severe rebuke through press, pulpit and platform. The 
Rev. S. L. B. Speare, in Zhe Advance for February 25, thus 
trenchantly describes the situation : 


By individual complaint of private citizens, by honest administration 
of city judges, by sturdy and ringing utterances of all the city news- 
papers, with one exception, by faithful pulpit utterance, one hundred 
saloon-keepers had been convicted of Sunday violation. Plain letter of 
the law required the mayor, as chief of police, to which law he had by 
solemn oath promised obedience, to close saloons on the Lord’s Day, 
but his Honor, and the police force under his control, were unfaithful. 
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Hence the duty done by good citizens, availing themselves of the priv- 
ilege, as well as duty, usually crowned with honor, to volunteer for the 
protection of society. These things badly interfered with election 
pledges and the expectations of public plunderers. Hence the attempted 
enactment on Friday evening last, by the city council, of a law forbid- 
ding private citizens from making complaints, and confining that service 
to the city police, to whose credit there has not been a single complaint 
in all the months during which one hundred convictions had been se- 
cured by private citizens. 

But it is a splendid illustration of gratuitous service of the devil, that 
the proceeding was irregular, having been forced after the chairman had 
put and declared carried a motion for adjournment, vacating the chair 
before any dissent, and became unconstitutional, and therefore null. 
But the movement was like the opening bombardment of Fort Sumter. 
A meeting in the interest of our Citizens’ Law Enforcement League had 
been previously called, for Sunday afternoon, at the Lyceum Theater. 
The thermometer bulbs held most of the recording fluid, but in a twink- 
ling the theater was filled from footlights to dome; then the Hennepin 
Ave. M. E. Church, and then the Plymouth Church. These were tem- 
perance rallies where men were in overwhelming majorities, and a more 
representative body of business, professional and religious circles never 
came together anywhere. Calmness of unflinching resolution ; merciless 
severity of logic and law ; loyalty to assaulted homes ; unspeakable de- 
testation of a business, however sanctioned by law, whose only outcome 
was taint and woe, a detestation only surpassed by fathomless loathings 
of saloon sycophants among politicians—these were tidal currents from 
heart to heart. Ex-judges in active, legal practice, ministers of all 
denominations, members of the city council who opposed the outrage, 
held the unabated attention for nearly three hours. 

Good men could not have asked for a better opportunity or more help- 
ful co-operation at the hands of bad men. Good men now know their 
strength and the merciless persistence of public spoilers; it is growing 
more and more evident that legal regulation means a state of things in 
which restraining features of the situation are largely nominal, and sub- 
stantial support and encouragement the main outcome. Prof. Phelps 
once said, ‘‘Some evils can be cured only where they have reached the 
stage of suppuration.’’ By poetic fitness, one of these overflow meetings 
was in Plymouth Church, successor to an edifice burned by a saloon 
incendiary, because of the pastor’s outspoken plainness. 
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Cc. H. SPURGEON. 


From a recent photograph. 
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